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PREFACE 


On September 25 1985 Governor George Deukmejian signed into law A B 
2104 (Chapter 965 of the Statutes of 1985) This legislation established under 
the administration of the California State Archives a State Government Oral 
History Program "to provide through the use of oral history a continuing 
documentation of state policy development as reflected in California s legislative 
and executive history 

The following interview is one of a senes of oral histones undertaken for 
mclusion in the state program These interviews offer insights into the actual 
workings of both the legislative and executive processes and policy mechanisms 
They also offer an increased understanding of the men and women who create 
legislation and implement state policy Further they provide an overview of issue 
development in California state government and of how both the legislative and 
executive branches of government deal with issues and problems facing the state 

Interviewees are chosen pnmanly on the basis of their contributions to and 
influence on the policy issues of the state of California They include members of 
the legislative and executive branches of state government as well as legislative 
staff advocates members of the media and other people who played significant 
roles in specific issue areas of major and continuing importance to California 

By authorizing the California State Archives to work cooperatively with oral 
history umts at California colleges and universities to conduct interviews, this 
program is structured to take advantage of the resources and expertise in oral 
history available through California s several institutionally based programs 



Participating as cooperating institutions in the State Government Oral History 
Program are 

Oral History Program 

History Department 

California State University, Fullerton 

Oral History Program 
Center for California Studies 
California State University, Sacramento 

Oral History Program 
Claremont Graduate School 
Regional Oral History Office 
The Bancroft Library 
University of California Berkeley 

Oral History Program 

University of California Los Angeles 

The establishment of the California State Archives State Government Oral 
History Program marks one of the most significant commitments made by any state 
toward the preservation and documentation of its governmental history It 
supplements the often fragmentary historical written record by adding an orgamzed 
primary source, enriching the historical information available on given topics and 
allowing for more thorough historical analysis As such the program through the 
preservation and publication of interviews such as the one which follows, will be 
of lasting value to current and future generations of scholars citizens and leaders 


John F Bums 
State Archivist 


July 27, 1988 


This interview is printed on acid free paper 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Halden C Broaders was bom on May 1 1920, in Crawfordsville Indiana 
His family moved to Tulare County in the 1930s where Broaders graduated from 
high school in 1938 He took courses at the American Institute of Banking and 
attended the U S Air Force AdmimstrationSchool Northwest Christian College 
and the University of Oregon 

After clerking for Tulare County’s presidmgjudge Broaders was elected as 
judge m Exeter Judicial District Court, serving 1950 1957 At that time he became 
governmental relations officer for the Bank of America He retired from this post 
in 1990 He served m the U S Air Force 1942 1945 He is a Democrat 


m 
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[Session 1, July 2 1990] 

[Begin Tape 1, Side A] 

HICKE Let s just start this afternoon with some information on you 

when and where you were bom 

BROADERS All right I was bom m Crawfordsville Indiana m the Liberty 
neighborhood on May 1 1920 

HICKE I guess I should ask when and how you got to California 

BROADERS Well when I was about to be twelve in March 1932 my 
mother passed away of bronchial pneumonia and asthma a 
combination My father remained In fact my father 
remained a lady who was a widow who was his first girlfriend 
that he had ever taken out on a date So they had been 
lifetime fnends She also happened to be a distant cousin of 
my mother, and she had three children 

My father had three sisters who lived in the Tulare 
Country [California] area In 1933, and 34 if you remember 
there were so called dust storms a temble drought in the 
Midwest Crops were very poor and my dad had been told 
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BROADERS 


about ten years before when he was selling life insurance that 
he should become a life insurance salesman and not hang onto 
this idea of being a dirt farmer, but he loved the idea of being 
a dirt farmer [Laughter] So when dirt farming was blowmg 
away m the Midwest m the terrible heat and the drought his 
sisters kept writing, saying m Tulare County California, they 
irrigate, and they get nine cuttings off alfalfa hay, they never 
heard of a drought in California [Laughter] So for that 
reason my father was convinced that maybe the best thing was 
to go someplace where they have the use of irrigation and 
smce he had his sisters here we sold out lock stock and 
barrel and we came to California 

Before we go too much farther, I understand that you have 
some illustrious ancestors in your background 
Yes On my father’s side and they’re related to the Baldwin 
families They all came out of Hamilton County Ohio near 
Cincinnati I guess all my life I’ve heard my dad speak of [Elias 
Jackson] "Lucky 1 Baldwin He often came to visit m our area 
As you know, he was quite a racehorse buff, owner, and he 
was always coming back to buy horses and visit the relatives 
and that sort of thing Ive been sort of an amateur genealogist 
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all these years going back to when I was in high school as a 
matter of fact I started writing things down and making little 
notes of things that I would hear from my grandfather and my 
father Then I was faced with the paperwork involved Lucky 
is a cousin through my, it would be my grandmother, I guess, 
first cousin but he always maintained that very close 
relationship In the meantime he was doing notorious things 
in California 

That s very interestmg, I think That s certainly part of our 

state history too 

Right 

Back to your moving what were your impressions of 
California? 

I loved it It was beyond my dreams, how beautiful it was and 
the orange trees very appealing to a kid from Indiana you 
know And of course Tulare County has an abundance of 
orange trees all about and it was green and beautiful 
Did you come in the winter, then? 

Came m the spring So when we drove through everything 


HICKE 


was beginning to green 

And your father took up farming? 
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HICKE 

BROADERS 

HICKE 

BROADERS 


My father that first year observed and worked for other 
farmers and then within a matter of a year or two had gone to 
the then created Farm Resettlement Corporation which was a 
government entity under the New Deal and borrowed money to 
buy stock and immediately leased a farm and had all these 
beautiful Jersey cattle, and we began the dairy busmess 
And did you help out with the work on the farm, on the dairy 7 
Four o clock in the morning milkings and four o’clock m the 
afternoon 

I hope you passed that story along to your 

It was yes [Laughter] It made quite an impression on me 

because dairy farming is very demanding 

Since you moved out of the Midwest you couldn’t talk about 

going to school through the snowdrifts anymore 

Thats nght You sure couldnt 

But you must have learned quite a lot about dairy farming 
Yes because even as I got out of high school my first job was 
working for Bank of Amenca 
That s very mteresting 

I went to work as a bookkeeper m Tulare and then I was in 
city cash collections, and then I became a teller and did that up 
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until I went into the service 

Let s see you must have graduated from high school m *38 
Thirty eight I immediately, within a week or two went to 
work for Bank of America 

And you also went to the American Institute of Banking 
For two years they offer these courses and I took two courses 
in economics and in bank and credit management for two years 
in a row 

How did you get interested m banking 7 Did it come because 
you worked for the bank, or did you work for the bank because 
you were interested m it 7 

It seemed better than milking cows I was looking for a job 
and of course jobs were difficult I had the intention of going 
to school at Northwest Christian College in Eugene, Oregon 
and the University of Oregon so I was really trying just to put 
together enough money to start school So this was to be an 
intenm job, and there I was sittmg there when the war started 
in 1941 

You were still at the Bank of America 7 


BROADERS I was still at the Bank of America because by then I was 
beginning to make big money eighty dollars a month or 
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something like that 

Let me just ask one question about the thirties Were you 
aware of all of the problems of other people who had come to 
California? 

I don’t think you were that sensitive You knew there were an 
awful lot of Okies in California and of course we never quite 
put ourselves m that same category as people that had escaped 
Actually we were, I guess, but you never thought of yourself m 
that same category You knew that people were having a 
difficult time but you know, when you live on a ranch you 
grow so many things your own garden vegetables And if 
you ve got a dairy you know you ve got lots of dairy products 
and that sort of things that are available 
Pretty self sufficient? 

You re pretty self sufficient So I didn’t have a great sensation 
that anybody was really suffering that much and yet when I 
read [about it] later there must have been a great deal of 
suffering 

But it wasn’t so much around in your neighborhood? 

It didnt seem that way to me no 


HICKE 


Do you remember when Pearl Harbor day came along? 
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Yes, I walked out of church and a fellow had a car radio on 
and pointed his finger at me, and he said, 1 1 think they're 
looking for you " 

Oh no 

I said ,r What do you mean?’ He said, "They just bombed Pearl 
Harbor 1 [Laughter] 

I assume he meant the U S military and not the Japanese 
Yes Right [Laughter] 

Oh dear So then what happened 7 

I had been slated to go m the draft earlier m the year but in 
September I had someone who crossed the white line on the 
highway hit the back end of my car and it threw me out onto 
the pavement I wound up m the local hospital for a couple of 
days for observation and to make sure I didnt have a 
concussion The only thing that happened was it kind of shot 
my nervous system for a while and you couldn t slam a door 
you know that I didn’t jump a little bit So I had already gone 
to Fresno for the test sometime like m September I guess Or 
October, maybe a month later after the accident 

They sent me to the eye ear and nose specialist m 
Fresno because the examining board found [inaudible] on my 
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left eardrum that had been left as a result of having my ear 
lanced when I was a small child So they sent me up to make 
sure there wasn’t any impairment The doctor in Fresno also 
said almost the same thing the fellow did when I came out of 
church He said ,f When you see Hitler, kick him in the ass for 
me, will you?" He said "It looks like you’re on your way, 
buddy 1 

You’re in good shape 7 

You re in good shape [Laughter] So then following that I got 
the impression I have a friend of mine who had gone and 
jomed the [Umted States] Navy m San Francisco I think it was 
the Eleventh Naval District one of my classmates from Tulare 
High School and he had been assigned to O N I Office of 
Naval Intelligence He said If you will come up to San 
Francisco we’ll do an interview for you and they can swear you 
m right there I said OK So I made a tnp to San Francisco 
This was about a week before Pearl Harbor by the way The 
timing was wonderful 

A week before they had closed all enlistments m San 
Francisco so I came back to Tulare on a bus My dad picked 
me up, took me to work the next morning, and I told him I’d 
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been thinking about it overnight that I might apply because 
they told me m San Francisco enlistments were still open m the 
Twelfth Naval District m Los Angeles, and if I would just go 
down there I could still be sworn m the office of O N I So I 
kept right on going the next day I didn’t tell my employers 
I was on the bus I got to Los Angeles late that 
afternoon stayed with an aunt who lived in Redondo Beach 
The next morning I checked in like a Thursday morning and 
found out that enlistments had been closed m the Twelfth 
Naval Distnct also So I got back on the bus came home and 
then Sunday the Japanese attacked 

So m the meantime I had other friends who were World 
War I veterans who said 'You know, sometimes its better 
" You see even then I had political ambitions because I d 
always said since I was about five years old I was going to run 
for Congress 
Is that right? 

Oh yes they never did understand that, but I think it went 
back to a man by the name of Sherman Minton who was under 
a congressman from Indiana and he served m [President Dwight 
D ] Eisenhower’s cabinet I think it was Sherman Minton He 
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was a featured guest in our church a speaker, and I remember 
he had a handsome head of curly hair I was impressed So 
after that people had asked me what I wanted to do and I 
said "I want to be a congressman' I think that’s where it 
started 

Everybody knew I was always gomg to run for some 
political office I didn t know which one but I was gomg to 
run for something So they told me, "It might look a little 
better if you just went ahead and enlisted Don t wait around 
for the draft because they’ll call you a draft dodger and they’ll 
call you everything in the world So I succumbed to that 
argument and I got to thinking "Well yes, I think thats right 
It sure would be better to say you’re a volunteer 

But I found out there was even a better reason than that 
for being a volunteer because we volunteers were the first in 
the pay line The draftees were always paid at the end of the 
payroll Even if your name started with aardvark, you were 
clear at the end of the line Having a name like Broaders and 
bemg a volunteer, I got paid first If it was for a umt call up 
you know for any reason why they got to me first If it was 
chow line it was me first again So there were just a lot of 
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advantages to having enlisted rather than to let the government 
come and get you 

You have a little more control over your life? 

No, not really It’s just the way the army and the air force do 
things 

But you didn’t have any more choice as to what you were 
going to do or where you were gomg to go? 

No The only thing I got was when I got in I enlisted at 
Minter Field and was gomg to go into pilot traimng Minter 
Field is near Bakersfield as you may know I went down to go 
on the pilot traimng thing and after two days my dad drove 
down and said Please he said "can’t you just do anything 
else? I’d rather that you didn t go mto pilot traimng He was 
just temfied of the whole thing and I thought "Well I really 
don t care that much I m in it now So I spent a week there 
and I took all the testing and everything and then I went back 
and I told them that I guessed I wouldnt go into pilot traimng, 
and I d go straight administrative 

So I was then sent to Fort MacArthur I spent two weeks 
there and then from there I was sent to Shepherd Field, Texas 
and from Shepherd Field That was the assignment depot 
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and they gave you a wish list of places that you might like to 
go One would be to go to air administration school One 
would be to become an air mechamc Fve forgotten the other 
different jobs, but those were the only two that were appealing 
even though I have no mechanical talents at all So there’s 
always conjecture when you’re sitting around with a bunch of 
guys saying, "Oh, you don t want to sign up for that, because 
they’ll surely " You know, they always send mechamcs to 
cooks’ school and cooks they always sent to mechamcs’ school 
They said 'You can’t believe This air force is a crazy 
outfit" 

So in the meantime you took all the tests service 
development all the testing they give you, the I Q test and so 
forth I took a mathematics test algebraic and that sort of 
thing I did extremely well so I decided to take a chance I 
put down air administration, then I put down mechamc then I 
put down air administration 1 waited for two weeks, and all 
of a sudden one morning they said You re bound for Denver ' 

I was sent to Denver to air administration school 

Can you just briefly highlight the rest of your military career’ 


BROADERS Yes, I graduated from air administration school and from there 
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I was sent to a staging area at Houlton Air Force Base in 
Houlton, Maine in the heart of Aroostook County 

The minute I got there they put me m charge of a 
message center just to take messages for the officers of the 
headquarters So this gentleman walked through one day and 
said "You I want you to come down to my office 1 Well it 
turned out that he was the base intelligence officer and he d 
been going through my personnel file He discovered that 
besides coming up with a top weighted grade out of air 
administration school I had worked for Bank of America Well 
he was an admirer of A P Giannim His name was [ ] 

Marketti and he was from Massachusetts around Redding But 
even from afar, he had been an admirer of A P Giannim and 
he told me very frankly I think you re the one I m looking for 
because I think I can trust you If you worked for the 
Gianmms if you worked for a bank I think you re the guy I’m 
looking for' 

So I went to work with him and I was with him for 
about two years, and then they started to close that base down 
except for types of maintenance And then I was shipped in to 
wing intelligence at Presque Isle, Maine which immediately 
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moved to Greemer Field New Hampshire, where we were 
locked up in a building at 497 Silver Street 

Then I asked for overseas assignment I wrote to my dad 
to see if through our congressmen we could get me an overseas 
assignment to Europe because I fully expected to go in with 
the invasion that s what I was looking for except being in air 
transport doesn t exactly lend yourself to being a foot soldier on 
the beach But I figured there was a way of getting over there 
and I wanted to see Pans 

Well before my congressman could respond and my 
father get back to me on that score, the air force settled it for 
me They sent me to Station 17 as the onginal cadre and 
opened an intelligence section for travel control in Station 17m 
McKinley Field in Bermuda So I was in Bermuda then for the 
next two years 

Join the air force and see the world 

Yes and thinking Boy this isn t helping my political life at all 
being in a place like Bermuda If I ever go home and tell 
anybody I was in Bermuda [Laughter], they’ll know I was a 
slacker" A real campaign No they offered me a field 
commission and I refused it I said "No When I get home 1m 
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going to run for Congress from the Fourteenth District m 
California that’s Tulare, King and Kem counties" So I said, ' If 
I go back there and I’m an officer that would be terrible ” I 
told this Major Marketti I worked for, "I don t want to speak 
disparagingly or hurt your feelings but you understand 
politically, being an officer doesn t fly m politics It s better if I 
come out of here dog faced " So I refused a field commission 
You were determined, weren’t you? 

I was kind of determined I was going to run for office for 
something 

Amazing So were you there for the duration? 

I was there for the duration clear through the end of 19 
Well, first of December, I guess, 45 So I got home, within a 
matter of a week I m at Northwest Christian College and 
University of Oregon getting myself checked m 
That was a church affiliated school? 

It’s a Christian church affiliated school 
And what did you study there? 

The target I had for myself was the ministry Theology on one 


side, and political science on the other Again leaving myself 
room to run for public office by having a political science 
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background 

But you also wanted to be 

But I also was thinking in terms of the ministry And I always 
remember taking a series of tests testing which they did for 
ex service people The first one showed that I ought to be a 
minister or a lawyer and two I ought to be in politics But 
that was the testing you know I said ''Well I think I’m 
moving in the right direction " 

Yes It sounds definitely as if you were headed in the right 
direction 

So then I was there through, I guess ’47, when I went back 

East to look after my grandfather and I got back too late for 

the session the summer session So I thought ' Well 111 just 

go to work" That s when I came up with this job to work for 

Judge Lamberson 

Could you give me his first name 7 

Judge Frank Lamberson 

OK, thanks And how did you come up with that job 7 
I had a cousin he was a probation officer in the county who 
knew that I was looking for a job and just drove by my house 
during the lunch hour and said You might want to go 
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interview with Judge Lamberson because he s looking for 
somebody and if you re mterested " So I immediately got 
dressed and drove to the courthouse and was interviewed by 
Judge Lamberson and the county clerk Gladys Stewart 
What was he looking for? 

I think he was looking for someone like me because I had 
indicated that I would like to start studying the law and that 
this would be a great place to begin you know working with 
him I guess generally he just hked my looks I don t know I 
can’t say anything better than that I don’t know but he did 
like me personally I know very much 
What were your responsibilities'? 

Responsibilities for all the calendars, trying to get all the 
lawyers to agree on tnal dates getting the jury called then 
having to deal with the lawyers after you get a jury called, as 
to how you cancel a jury that day and get the lawyer to pay all 
the costs for having the state and the county having gone to 
the trouble to draw a venue And just mainly looking up cases 
for him where he would have things submitted and then I 
would go to his library and I would sit down and work with 
him m pulling out the citations that were given m court and 
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that sort of thing Just covered generally a little bit of 
everything that has to do with the judge running the court 
Which court? 

It’s the superior court He was the presiding judge of the 
supenor court 

And at the same time you read law with him? 

So at the same time I was beginning to read law with him and 
work with him on things We had two lawyers in town who 
were tutors They were beginning to give me material 
preparing that first year to take what they call the baby bar 
And then in 1950 the judge passed away after the primary 
You told me that a little bit beforehand but I want you to tell 
the whole thing on tape 

All right The judge had been elected his name was Harry 
Bntton, and he d been elected at the primary but he died about 
September 19 So I talked to my judge about it Judge 
Lamberson and he said to me very frankly, ' Mr Broaders I 
have a theory about you I think you’re far more interested in 
politics than you are m the law itself I think this is a 
wonderful opportunity for you Here you are, you re 
Let’s see how old was I? About thirty He said, "This is an 
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opportunity because if you can seek the appointment, get the 
appointment can run m the election be elected you must 
remember that once a judge always a judge and it’s a good 
political stepping stone to the next thing whatever that might 
be, wherever you want to go 11 
Could I stop you for just a minute 7 
Sure 

What did he mean by "once a judge, always a judge 17 That 
will always stay with you 7 

That always stays with you Everybody always seems to 
remember you were a judge And not only that but he said 
It’s good recommendation that youve been a judge when you 
seek another higher political office 11 Then I had some friends 
of mine in the Exeter distnct who said ’You know you ought 
to run for this So I went to the city council and made an 
appearance, and I guess they had other candidates and I was 
selected to be the new city judge The county supervisors the 
same day named me as the justice of the peace of the Exeter 
distnct 

How did that happen 7 


BROADERS Well, because I’d also appeared before the county supervisors 
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asking for the appointment And then that left me with about 
six weeks you see, before the election, because even though 
they appomted me for that term through the end of the 
year 
, Side A] 

1, Side B] 

You were just saying you had six weeks 

So I had six weeks m which to run a campaign and start doing 
my job of being a judge I was campaigning every mght, every 
afternoon anytime I could get away from the court You 
know, you re out there passing out those cards Of particular 
note m this context I think, is how much it cost me I think 
that year the ladies m county clerks office There were 
four or five ladies over there who typed for free all of my 
campaign notices and my cards They hand typed those things 
sat there by the day and the mght typing them That was 
wonderful And then I went to a print shop and I think my 
total campaign cost was $110 
That’s really something How things have changed 
Yes how things have changed 

I want to go back because I think it s going to be important 
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later to why you got this appointment to both justice of the 
peace and 

I think it was just an appeal to these gentlemen that I think I 
can do a good job " I had the recommendation of the judge 
himself and of course he stood very high m the minds of a lot 
of people And then I think I also haa a lot of friends who 
thought that I would make a good judge And there were 
people who volunteered even to help me pass my cards out 
Does justice of the peace normally go along with a judgeship 7 
I mean, why these two things together 7 
Well because that’s the way the law was at the time There 
were the county courts that is, those below municipal and 
justice courts was the other designation you see We also had 
city courts because a lot of cities and counties wanted to 
maintain their clear identities and they liked the revenue that 
they got So almost every city had a city judge, and they had a 
city police force who were out there writing tickets Of course, 
for every city ticket they’d written, why they got all the 
proceeds of the citation you know whatever the fine was For 
counties the same But under the municipal justice court 
back m 1949 they consolidated all of these other types of 
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courts and the justice court, being the mam one, mto one court, 
and they then called them judicial district courts 
Weren t these overlappmg jurisdictions 7 
Oh sure Oh yes 

So how would you know, if you had a problem where to go 7 
You would know if you had a citation or if you liad a problem 
it would depend upon the district 

Oh if you had a citation it would tell you where to show up 7 
Yes it would tell you where to go But if you were a citizen, if 
you lived outside the city limit you would go to the justice 
court 

But if you lived inside 

But if you lived m the city limit you would go to the city judge 
Well in this case we saved people a lot of trouble because that 
was one and the same 

That s what I think is very interesting You had both of those 
together Well, before we get to this act I just want to ask 
you what your responsibilities were like what were the 
challenges as a justice of the peace and a judge 
Pretty much the same Jurisdiction was pretty much the same 
I think in civil cases at that time it was up to $1,000 In small 
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claims court it was only like $100 Of course you know small 
claims court today is about $2 500 Civil is up to $10,000 or 
$25 000 I ve forgotten now But m those days it was like 
$1 000 for a municipal court and a justice court 

You also have jurisdiction over all preliminary hearings 
that is for any felony such as murder or anything of that sort 
You’re the court of the first hearing the preliminary hearing is 
always done in the justice or in the mumcipal court and that is 
only for the purpose of determining whether there is sufficient 
evidence to hold that person to bind them over to a superior 
court for trial 

On misdemeanors we had everything with I think a 
maximum of a year in jail or $1,000 or by [inaudible] in 
prison most misdemeanors being $500 fine or six months in 
jail You had all the civil cases you had small claims you had 
traffic, and you had all the criminals 

So as one judge, mstead of having it 
departmentalized Like m the big mumcipal courts today 
like here m Sacramento or most other large cities you have 
one department that handles nothing but small claims Another 
one handles nothing but traffic But in a one man court like 
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that you handled everything So all your scheduling had to be 
done on specific days 

Like Monday was law and motion Monday was the day 
when they brought all the drunks m from the weekend, all the 
drunk drivers, and most of your traffic tickets Tuesdays I kept 
open for trials either court trials or jury tnals Wednesday 
again depended upon how long a tnal was going to take If it 
was a three day tnal why you pretty well wiped out the rest 
of the week But generally Thursday morning was small claims 
court And then Fnday was sort of ex parte any lawyer or 
anybody who had any business with the court would come in 
and you d take care of that kind of business 
Do you remember any particularly interesting or challenging 
cases 9 

Oh they were all I always thought it was most interesting 
And some things in small claims court in particular are 
interesting 

Do any of them come to mind 9 

Oh, yes I think a good one was a matter of eleven dollars I 
was also on assignment by the judicial council quite often in 
the county seat which is Visalia I did sit m other courts 
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throughout the county, but for some reason, whenever we d get 
a call from the judicial council they generally called me to go 
sit m the county seat court One of the interesting ones was a 
young lady whose physical appearance would tell you that here 
is somebody that is an explosive person This person, all you 
had to do was point your finger, and you could tell that she 
was ready to burst at a moment’s notice 
Tense’ 

She had gone mto a little grocery store on Ben Maddox Way in 
Visalia and the owner of the grocery store as she was about 
her shopping had said to her as she walked by "Would you 
like to try the watermelon today’ She said. No I wouldnt 
care for one thank you 1 He said, 'Well they’re very good " 
She said 'Well I don t really care" He said ’Well here and 
he cut a sliver for her She said "I really don t care for 
watermelon, and I dont want one today 1 He said, "But I’m 
telling you, once you taste it you 11 want to buy one 1 She 
said No, I dont want to buy one ” 

Well he kept it up he really did an irritation 
beyond I thought it was a little much And she finally 
found some good soggy, wet tomatoes, and she came back up 
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and she dropped what she had picked up to buy, and she went 
up to his cash register with these rotten tomatoes that were 
laying to one side and she rammed them right mto the sides of 
the working mechamsm on the cash register machine I later 
found out during the testimony m this little small claims action 
for eleven dollars that was pretty much the cost of getting the 
machine cleaned by NCR [National Cash Register] that there s 
nothing that will affect the working mechamsms and the rollers 
and everything m a cash register, there’s nothing worse than 
tomato juice 
Acid? 

Acid It just chews them alive So she had jammed this stuff 
in the machine and then with the one remaimng she hit him 
in the face She said "This is what I think of you and your 
goddamned watermelon 1 [Laughter] Let’s say that in court 
the two of them were really a pair because they were still 
hostile when she testified as to what she had done Of course 
in her version she had been much kinder than that and the 
only thing that she could think of was that she must have been 
temporanly insane because she would never have done anything 
like that to anybody Of course he just bristled and he said 
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You even hit me in the face with one " [Laughter] So as I 
recall, I think I decided m favor of the plaintiff after all, but it 
was a difficult decision 

For most people who come into small claims court its 
not the money adjudged it’s the principle Two dollars ten 
dollars I don’t care because most people like to know they’ve 
had their day m court And they like to go tell their neighbor, 
'You won t believe what I told that judge I went down there 
and I told that judge this or that and the other thing 
Now, at that point did they need attorneys to represent them? 
Oh no, not m small claims court You can t have the use of 
counsel m small claims action That’s what I learned long years 
before when I was first starting out that you do not let these 
people cross examine one another and that you handle all the 
examinations yourself because you get through to the truth 
much quicker, and not only that but then they’re not hostile, 
because they get cute with one another if they start 
cross examining each other 
Yes sure Tempers flare 
Tempers flare and they get a little off track 


Oh, I ve had everything from murders to a man who was 
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deranged driving through a school zone at eighty miles an hour 
and broadsided a man and his son m a car and almost killed 
both of them His counsel pleaded him not guilty because of 
the nature of the unconscious act, which is not recognized m 
California at all 

Over the years I ve had a lot of extremely interesting 
cases that as I say range all the way from cattle rustling 
murder 

Cattle rustling 7 

Oh, yes I’ve had a lot of cattle rustling, especially m that 
country you see because Three Rivers is just above Exeter 
going up into Sequoia National Park Gill, which I guess is one 
of the largest cattle producers m the world the Gill Brothers 
had thousands of acres of grazing land about so it was not 
uncommon for somebody to be rustling cattle 
Who was domg the rustling 7 

Most times people just wanting to butcher a cow and get some 
free meat 

Neighbors and friends and so forth 7 

No generally not They’d generally get a little drunk at a beer 
joint someplace and decide "Let s go kill a cow So they go 
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out and shoot a cow someplace and butcher it put it m the 
back end of their car and haul it out They’d leave most of the 
cow laying on the ground but cut all the good beef sections out 
of it So you had those every once m a while 
Then the sheriff would look them up? 

They would generally find out Generally you get a tip off to 
the constable or the sheriff that somebody’s a little suspicious 
or somebody has been handing out fresh beef someplace Or 
they go up to one of these taverns and they get to talking 
about it, Boy was that good beef That one the other mght" 
The next thing you know, a bartender or somebody hears about 
it, and the first thing you know, everybody m town knows 
about it [Laughter] And a lot of tunes I know I ve issued 
search warrants where they’ve gone right to somebody’s house 
Take the search warrant go m and check out their deep freeze 
and there it was full of freshly cut beef 
What s the penalty for that? 

A year in jail or a $1 000 fine 

That is the penalty, or you can give them either one? 

You can give them either or both I think the most I ever gave 


anybody was eleven months and twenty mne days once I 
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suspended one day so that he didn’t have to serve the whole 
year 

Did you have a hard time making decisions about penalties and 
judgments? 

m tell you I always felt that I was being extremely fair I 
realized that on the one side you have the offense and I tned 
to look at it from the standpoint of what would I have done 
had I been in this person’s shoes, because you have to listen to 
their story as to where they’re coming from what their social 
standard s like, what culture they came from You try to 
consider where that person was coming from 

On the other side you had to think what does the public 
think of this offense? The public is entitled to fairness also 
So generally I would try to balance it between these two 
schools of thought you know you have to be as completely 
fair as you can I never found it difficult to come to a decision 
Number one you can’t spend a lot of time about it because 
you ve got so many cases so you re running all the time 
How much time did you have? Like you d take a week or 
Oh sometimes It all depends Now on one like this I 
probably referred it to the county probation department and 
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then they would write a report and then I can agree with them 
or I can depart from the recommendation of the probation 
department If it was such an offense that it didn t need a 
referral generally I used to just try to talk it out with them 
"Tell me what you did" 

For insta ce, I always found that there’s more truth that 
comes out m humor than any other way I know I have 
something built in I cannot even think about something fairly 
senous without domg a quick thought back to how amusing it 
is They always say when you become most hystencal is when 
things are so bad they couldn’t get any worse True’ Have 
you ever been m that situation with somebody where you 
think This has happened and this has happened and it s 
compounding and the first thing you know instead of crying 
you re laughing about how bad can things get’ 

Hysteria 1 

So m talking to people and particularly somebody who just 
goes ahead and throws themselves at the mercy of the court 
and says, 'Yes I did it" so that you get to talk to him about it, 
you say, "All right, well, tell me your side of it" So the guy 
would start m to tell you the story, and it s going to be a 
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cock and bull story, you know it It s going to put him m the 
greatest light m the world that he really didn’t do it because it 
was his girlfriend who was really bugging him [Laughter] Or 
some other remote person 

I don t know why, but there s this thing about me that I 
cannot help but smile when I think somebody’s lying to me I 
used to sit there and I usually try to keep my hand over my 
face but I guess my eyes give me away though How many 
times I ve found it works just like a charm you sit there, and 
even if you cover your mouth they know when you re smiling 
How many times I ve had a guy stop in the middle of this wild 
story he s telling you gets a big gnn on his face, and he says 
' OK Here’s the way it really was " [Laughter] 

That’s wonderful 

So I can go a long ways m my determination of what that 
penalty ought to be when the guy finally decides he s going to 
come clean I can be a lot more considerate m dealing with 
this guy when he’s really telling me the truth As bad as it is 
you still have to give him credit for finally coming clean even 
though you had to spook him a little bit Not intentionally it s 
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just my makeup that tells me I know when I m bemg led 
[Laughter] 

So bemg a judge of character is part of this job 
A lot of it is watching people What are the httle signs when 
people are telling you? As a matter of fact* Channel 6 it’s 
probably been on at nine did that Human reaction The 
physiology of expression I saw it just this last Friday or 
Saturday night 
Is that right? 

Yes it was interesting Particularly interesting to me because 
it s one of those things I guess I’ve made a career out of 
watching people’s faces to see if when they tell you a certain 
thing there s that little flash of what makes a difference in that 
person So anyway 

Do you consider penalties a deterrent or a punishment? 

I have always felt that it has a very leavemng effect 
Leavemng? 

Yes Meaning that it does have an effect That is it makes a 
person think twice about domg it again I don’t know in this 
day and age I m not sure how much jail time really means to 
anybody anymore but I think back We re talking thirty 
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years ago when if you had to do five days in jail that just 
meant five days you couldn’t work It was especially important 
m a farming community where you’re dealing with people 
involved in agriculture and that sort of thing 
So there was a stigma as well 7 

Well yes a stigma of bemg m jail Today I m not sure that it 
has that impact 

But it sounds as if you re saying that you mostly considered the 
fairness of the punishment rather than thinking of it as a 
deterrent or an example for other people Is that correct 7 
I think a little of both I was trying to be on balance to make 
people think but at the same time, the degree of motivation for 
people doing something like A guy whose wife calls him 
up and says 'The house is on fire is going to drive his car as 
fast as hard as he can to get home right 7 
Yes 

If he just leaves work and he goes by and has a beer with the 
boys and he knows he’s told his wife hell be home at six 
o clock he s going to drive a little faster but not as fast as he 
would under the other motivation Or if somebody calls him 
and says Your kid has been hurt at school," he’s going to drive 
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like crazy to get there But it just depends on the degree of 
motivation That was one of the things I felt that I had to 
determine what made this guy tick? Why did he do this? 

What would be a fair penalty for him? At the same time 
keepmg in mind what the taxpayer out here expects that you’re 
going to do and that’s to enforce the law The tools are there 
Did you ever feel threatened? 

No I have been threatened m the court Oh sure Yes And 
Ive had some guy that ran a little bit on the wild side say 
'When I get out of jail I’ll be back" I said "I’ll tell you 
something I used to talk like this too I said "OK, I’ll be 
here and 111 be waiting for you 1 That used to set m It had a 
good effect 

Also I would get a lot of times written reports which 
you were not entitled to see until after a person has entered a 
plea like guilty then you re entitled to see any written officer’s 
reports or anything A lot of those would carry threats that ' If 
I go to jail 111 be back, and I’m going to get the judge and I’ll 
get you, and I’ll get the officer that arrested me' I used to 
give those guys a speech too Id say I understand that this is 
what you said " The guys would say "No I never said that, 
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judge Well it says here that s what you intended I just 
want you to know 111 be here waiting for you' These guys 
would beg off "Oh no no I wouldn’t think of that" But oh, 
no, you had threats 
Did you have to have protection 7 

Somebody was asking me about this other day and I said I 
always felt it was better if the officers didn t wear their guns m 
the courtroom There was an opportunity there for someone to 
reach over and grab a gun out of somebody’s holster and shoot 
up the place 

Number two I felt that a lot of people would be 
intimidated with a bunch of officers, the highway patrol, the 
constable the deputy sheriff, everybody standing around there 
swaggering with these guns strapped on them So I had a 
policy in my court that everybody had to check their guns into 
my chamber, and there they stayed until the court session was 
over 

Well, then one morning I heard on the radio that there 
had been a judge in Pennsylvania who had been killed sittmg 
on the bench, that some guy came in and went right after him 
Well you know, these things always seem to run m threes 
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Did this guy bring his own gun in 7 

Evidently brought his own gun in But the next day, some 
place m Montana a guy grabbed an officer’s gun m the 
courtroom and shot the judge The following day some judge 
m Iowa got murdered 
Oh, my word 

So I began to put all these news stones together and I finally 
just told the highway patrol and the shenffs office, the 
constable the city police I sent out word 'Anytime you re 
appeanng m court please wear your gun [Laughter] We’re 
not gomg to take any more chances with what I thought was 
humane It was a mce way to approach it Again it was in 
my judgment something that would put everybody at ease not 
to see an officer stand around there with a bunch of guns 
hanging off them 

Probably you were nght about a lot of people, but there were 
those few who needed a little intimidation 
Yes that’s nght 

And you don’t know who they are 
That’s true 


HICKE 


OK Lets talk about that 1949 act that combined the courts 
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Well, up to that time, the counties were divided into judicial 
districts generally based on a township area In almost every 
township there would be a small town I think in Tulare 
County we had thirteen justice courts, but we had 
Geographically? 

Geographically But my recollection is we had eight or mne 
other types of so called inferior courts police courts city 
courts I’ve forgotten the names for the others but I think at 
one time m California we had eight different small 
Bankruptcy or probate or something like one of those? 

There was one like that But at any rate the legislature 
evidently felt that it was far better than to have And a 
part of this came out of the judges association itself Judges, 
Marshals and Constables Association of California That’s the 
full name of the association 
They were a moving force? 

They were a moving force, because there are I don’t know how 
many justice court judges in the state There must be a 
thousand of them or so you know a pretty formidable group 
They weren’t with the chief justice who at that time was Phil 
Gibson He was chief justice and the head of the Judicial 
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Council 

I can t remember who took the lead over here m the 
legislature, but nevertheless, the object was to eliminate all 
these overlappmg jurisdictions and make it one lower court so 
that you would have a superior court and then municipal and 
justice courts Municipal courts were m cities of populations of 
over 40 000 m a judicial district Anything beyond that was a 
justice court So the legislature decided to consolidate all those 
small courts, those inferior courts, mto just the one 
[End Tape 1, Side B] 

[Begin Tape 2 Side A] 

HICKE You were consolidating 

BROADERS Yes So what they did was to eliminate all these overlapping 
jurisdictions by creatmg one judicial district in that township so 
that did away with overlappmg districts If there were two 
cities within a township and they had a justice of peace and 
then each city had a city judge or Oh gosh I can’t 
remember that other name it was so common at the time at 
any rate, that meant there would be three judges within that 
judicial distnct two city judges and a justice of the peace 
They decided there wasn’t a necessity for having two city 
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judges and a justice of the peace It was better to reduce it to 
one 

The act was set up so that by 1951 or 52, whenever it 
was there would be in that year their That’s right In the 
beginning any district in California where the judge was justice 
of the peace and city judge, that district was automatically 
consolidated to become the new judicial district with one judge 
For those distncts where there were, say, in the example I m 
using two city judges and a justice of the peace, in those 
instances they all three had to run to become judge of a newly 
consolidated judicial district court So they had to run that 
next year Where I went in a year early, it was automatically 
so called grandfathered in In those distncts where there were 
two or three contenders they had to have a run off election the 
following year 

How did that impact your distnct? Your area? Your work? 

It didn’t change the workload that much It was just then that 
all the citations went to the justice court Everything was 
heard there There were no more civil cases heard m the city 
court because there was no longer a city court because it had 
been consolidated into the new judicial distnct court, you see 
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So everything that was in that district was filed in the new 
court It didn’t change anything really It didnt change the 
workload, because I was still getting the same number of tickets 
from the city the same from the highway patrol, et cetera et 
cetera 

Did you have two different offices, or just two hats? 

I just had two hats I was in the same office I had two hats 
two sets of books, same court 
[Laughter] Ver> good 

And did you have separate days, or did you just say, "This 
case belongs here, and the next one m line belongs someplace 
else 7 

No, the city traffic citations we heard nght along with all the 
others because they were a different form and they had a 
different receipt book that went with them So it wasn t all 
that difficult to distinguish 

OK, well, let me go back and ask you a little bit about 
campaigning You told me a little bit about your first campaign 
and how little you spent Was there anything else about that 
campaign that maybe you could discuss? Did you give 
speeches 7 What else did you do 7 
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Service clubs as they are today were pretty loath to have a 
candidate speak without hearing all the candidates I think it 
pretty well held And then I was busy trying to hold court 
every day and to campaign every afternoon as soon as I go out 
of that court you know hit the doorbells throughout the 
district to let people know who I was and to pass out my card 
So I don’t recall that I made any of those kinds of speeches 
As I say, the ladies in the county clerk’s office, who are 
all just dear most of them dear old ladies that worked there for 
a long time and they liked me and they thought I was a 
character anyway they just got mto it and they must have 
typed hundreds and hundreds of those to every one of the 
electors m my distnct 
They sent them out then 7 

Oh they sent them out Oh yes they just typed them up and 
I provided the postage, and they just did it They would do it 
at mght after work Why, those dear old ladies there were 
about five of them would sit and they would type out my 
campaign mailers Because, see they controlled the great list 
for all the precincts within my judicial distnct 

So they did that, and as I say, I walked the streets You d 
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leave cards at grocery stores and places like that An 
interesting sidelight I have a neighbor who came to me and 
he said "Hal I think you ought to be aware of this " At 
Needhams Grocery on the west side, there was a little 
triangular park over there where all the winos hung out The 
mothers in that area had already complained about the drunks 
m the morning when their kids were on their way to school or 
catching the bus that those winos m this three cornered park 
were always out there and sometimes would expose themselves 
or make a general nuisance of themselves by just being 
drunken 

So this fellow came to me and he said "Hal I think you 
ought to know about this Did you leave cards over at 
Needham s Grocer? I said Oh yes I left a whole stack of 
them over there" He said, 'You ought to know this The 
winos all have practically orgamzed a campaign against you 
They’ve gone in and stolen almost all the cards from Needhams 
grocery" He said "They’re now standing outside " There 
were three markets in that area Lake’s, Needham, and Ive 
forgotten the name of the other He said, 'Those winos are 
standing m front of those stores at five o’clock m the afternoon 
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drunk as they are, and every time some lady comes out with a 
bagful of groceries they hand her your card, and they say, 

'Don't vote for this son of a bitch 

I said, "Isnt that something 7 He said, Yes I think it’s 
terrible You ought to put a stop to it" I said "No I’m gomg 
to send them more cards" [Laughter] He cracks up, too He 
said 'You really do look at things from a very positive aspect" 

I said ,r Well yes m this business you’ve got to take advantage 
[Laughter] 

You had a few unsolicited volunteers [Laughter] 

So I made sure they got plenty of cards at those three grocery 
stores 

Oh that s wonderful Did you have opposition 7 Did you run 
against somebody 7 

I did In the first campaign a former judge, whose name of all 
things was [ ] Pipenbergen He was a elderly gentleman he 

was up in his eighties He had retired about six years before 
and he d also been a minister He suddenly decided at 
eighty five that he’d like to be judge again And then there was 
another gentleman who worked for the county superintendent 
of schools office by the name of Fred Trotter So he was out 
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working 

Campaigning is interesting I remember the surprises you 
get In my first campaign I walked up to a house one evening, 
and this rather heavy set lady came to the door swung the 
door and grabbed me so, like this, and pushed me back through 
the screen door 
She folded her arms? 

She folded her arms like so She said, "What do you want? 1 
So I pulled out my card, handed it toward the screen door and 
I said 'Madam, my name is Hal Broaders, and I m running for 
judge in this judicial district I would like very much to have 
your support on election day I would like to give you my 
card " She jerks open the screen door and picks it up and takes 
a look at it and says 'Yeah?' She said "Look I get picked up 
for drunk driving what are you going to do with me? I said 
"Uhoh Ohhhhhhh 

That’s the Do you still beat your wife? variety of question 
Yes I said 'Madam 111 tell you very frankly If it s true that 
you were drunk driving someone with your disposition ought 
to go to jail for about six months' 
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I said that, and I don’t know what made me say it, but I just 
said, 'With your disposition they ought to go to jail for about 
six months 1 She said, 'You know I hke you Give me some 
more of your cards I m gomg to vote for you At least you re 
honest 1 [Laughter! 

And lucky besides I would say 

Was I lucky 1 Oh why I ever said that 1 But you get great 
surprises out at the roadside you know especially if 
somebody’s coming down the street and you know he’s just 
been to the local bar He just can t help but tell you what a 
good citizen he is, and he hasn t been m any jail anyplace in 
his whole life He says You know I don’t hang out with 
those people down there Well I go in and have a beer once 
m a while' and you know he s just drunker than a hoot owl 
[Laughter] People are so funny 
For the most part do you enjoy meeting people? 

Oh I love it Sure 
You’d have to, I guess 

Yes yes you enjoy it You asked a question earlier, if I had a 


problem in making up my mind I don t think that I ever went 
home at mght and was ever disturbed or distressed by a 
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decision I had made I always felt I had done it fairly as I 
knew how, I d done the best I could and there wasn t any 
reason for me to bear this burden any further And again as I 
say, I think my sense of humor helped more than anything and 
that was being able to always look at the more pleasant side of 
it m dealing with everybody I used to tell my girls, "Whatever 
you do, smile when you write those receipts" [Laughter] 

You obviously won this campaign by a great majority? 

Yes I think I still have the paper but the headlines were 
something like 'Eisenhower, Nixon, Broaders Wm 
Wonderful 

Yes something like that It was kind of a landslide thing I 
had a lot of help Twenty, thirty guys worked with me who 
helped me walk precmcts Just neat guys who thought it was 
mce to have some guy still in his twenties who was running for 
judge Another thing that helped a lot was that a lot of older 
people would say "It’s about time we got somebody down there 
who’s young enough to understand what s going on " So that 
was a very interesting attitude I thought on the part of older 
people 

But m court did you find a lack of distinguished gray hair and 
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so forth a determent? 

No, only when somebody would walk up to my front counter if 
I happened to be there and they said, ,r We’d like to speak to the 
judge " and I’d say 1 1 am the judge 11 Then people would fall 
back and say "Oh, we were expecting a ™ ch older man 
somebody with gray hair a beard " and all that sort of thing 
That was the biggest shock that people seemed to get Or if 
somebody who’d made an appointment walked in and said 
'You’re the judge?" 

OK, well then did you go on the campaign trail again after 
that? 

Let s see I think my second campaign was when they changed 
the law when it became totally changed So I had to run all 
over again after the second year and this time for a six year 
term, however which meant that my term ended m I guess 
December of ’58 

You have ’57 down here as your retirement Should that be 
’58? 

No I retired in 57 I was elected to the term through the 
following year, so they had to appoint another judge for the 
next year, just to finish up my one year of unexpired term 
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So you were a judge for quite a while 

I guess it was a little over seven years 

And were you a member of this Judges, Marshals, and 

Constables Association 7 

Yes, I became a member 

There’s one story that we missed, that I wanted to get and that 
was about the year of the Truman election 
Yes, ’48 

You said your father changed his registration and I d like to get 
that story on tape He had been a Democrat 
He had always been a Democrat He didn’t tell me for a long 
time, it took me three or four years to find out my father had 
changed his registration Somebody had been kidding my dad 
about being a Republican and my stepmother said Yes I did 
it" because she was always a registered Republican My dad 
says "No, you didn t have anything to do with it It was 
[President] Harry Truman ’ [Laughter] 

But he never bothered to tell me that for a long time, 
because he and I at the time had argued about Truman I 
thought Truman was great because I loved his loyalty to his 
friends as I pointed out So I just kind of admired Harry He 
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was a little rough around the edges I think the way my dad 
put it was true but I enjoyed the man 
Would you tell me the story of his election 7 
Yes That year I kept hearing people running Truman down 
talking about what a temble president he d been He was, as 
my father referred to him uncouth, and not of the character 
that the president of the Umted States should be, and Harry 
looks after Harry Vaughn and all of those vicuna coats and he 
swears at the newspaper reporter when they criticize his 
daughter’s singing Oh I heard all these stones but somehow 
it didn’t nng true because m my heart I thought that [Thomas 
E ] Dewey’s mustache really didn t do him any great favor He 
probably needed it because he looked so young To gam an 
older look a more mature look a mustache probably was 
helpful but I always equated it with somebody selling used cars 
or worse That little mustache kind of bothered me and I 
thought Harry was just kind of a good old boy 

There are such things m this country there got to be 
Truman Democrats Three members of the Tulare County bar 
were on the Democratic central committee They were over in 
the courthouse and they would tell me 1 Oh God, Harry’s 
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going to lose this I don’t know why he s just not popular 
Well he just hasn’t got it But we think he s a good guy He 11 
probably pull through " But there was always this big doubt in 
their minds Other people would just out and out tell you what 
a terrible guy he was 

I bet on the [inaudible] that these people were lying to 
me So I started asking people ,f What kind of odds have you 
got?' The odds were all the way from 2 to 1 to 5 to 1 10 to 
1 one guy and I just took them all over the courthouse in 
Visalia Especially I got good odds from my attorney friends 
who were on the central committee [Laughter], who were 
willing to bet against their own man 

The day after the election I went through the courthouse 
and picked up a couple of hundred bucks, for the only time I 
ever bet on a campaign and I’ve never bet on one since 
I wonder if they then voted for him 
Oh everybody did 

The ones that gave you such good odds? 

Oh it was obvious they all went out and voted for him Sure 
They’d give you the bad mouth job about him because it was 
popular to run Harry down 
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That’s a good story 

Let’s see what else we ve got here You were a judge for 
seven years Is there anything else that comes to mind about 
those years? 

Yes I became their [judges’ association] legislative 
representative First year I was m office I had been m office 
about a year two things were significant Number one was 
that they were looking for a Democrat to run against Thomas 
Wardell from Bakersfield for that congressional seat which had 
become I think now the Eighteenth Congressional District m 
California which was still Tulare Kings and Kern counties 

The Democrats just didn t like Wardell So they sent a 
gentleman to see me a leading Democrat in the county who 
came into my office and said Judge we re casting about 
looking for a Democratic candidate to run against Tom Wardell 
m Bakersfield We just don t like that guy, and we’ve got to 
come up with a candidate We have been talking it over and 
we would like you to be that candidate 

He then showed me a check for $50 000, it just wasn t 
made out m my name or anything but it was there He said 
'This is just for openers to get you in and this just comes from 
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a bunch of concerned Democrats I can tell you, if you will 
run well get you more than this to run a campaign against 
Wardell" He said 'You know, you make a good appearance 
and you are a registered Democrat and you are a veteran and 
now that you ve been a judge We re almost back to 

where Judge Lamberson said it s always a good steppmg stone 
for what you want to run for 

I declmed purely on the basis of "People will think Pm a 
job jumper Here I’ve only been a judge for a year I m not dry 
behind the ears People will think there s something wrong 
Why would he be Just getting himself elected judge, and 
he’s running for Congress already 7 Wait a minute A little 
young for this So I told them I thought I needed some 
conditioning I thought I needed time to mature et cetera So I 
did not run 

However they did have a meeting of the Democrats in 
Hanford m the courthouse Among the participants was 
[Edmund G ] Pat Brown [Sr ], who was then the attorney 
general I guess Pat was the attorney general at the time 
Anyway I think so 
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So that was to decide This is the central committee action 
This other was an offer of just other prominent Democrats but 
this was the central committees from the three counties 
Harlan Hagen had been an assemblyman up here m Sacramento 
and a lawyer from Hanford It seems to me that I was the 
other candidate they called to the courthouse that mght I had 
just told this other gentleman "Too soon I don’t want people 
to think I m a job jumper ' So I didn t go and I didn’t think 
that much of it Harlan was nominated it was in the paper the 
next day Democratic Central Committee s Candidate Harlan 
Hagen To Run Against Thomas Warded of Bakersfield " And of 
course he won which means if I had filed I probably would 
have won like that too 

Well I didnt think anything about it until almost seven 
years later By that time Pat Brown was running for governor 
He d been attorney general and he was running for governor 
My predecessor, Walter E Bruns who had represented the bank 
around here Bank of America for thirty years said "I want 
you to come with me We 11 go over to Office Building Number 
One over here and we’re gomg to meet with Pat Brown who s 
candidate for governor I want you to become acquainted I 
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said 'Very good " So we went over there and they had a 
conversation, and fairly soon I was brought into the 
conversation Walter introduced me "This is Hal Broaders 
who is now my new associate and will be taking over the reins 
of governmental relations a lobbyist for the Bank of America 
He’s a former judge from Tulare County" Pat Brown’s wheels 
began turning 

This was when I was really caught flatfooted and flabbergasted 
to think that Pat Brown could remember anything that remote 
"Wait a minute I remember you You were the judge that was 
supposed to have come down over to Hanford that night to 
beat Tom Wardell, and damn it, you didn t do it We let that 
Harlan Hagen run and you were supposed to be at that 
courthouse that night" I said 'Yes, Mr Brown 1 [Laughter] 

Oh no 1 

So we walk outside and Mr Bruns says to me You never told 
me this story before ’ I said "I never thought it was 
important " He said Well it’s important to somebody like Pat 
Brown See how he keeps track of people? He’s had you on 
his Rolodex of the brain there, and he’s remembered you now 
for eight years 1 
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That’s amazing 

Well it was amazing to me 

Yes 

So at any rate here we are This is my first year m office you 
know when they’re all coming around and this is all 
happening In the meantime, they also m the Municipal and 
Justice Court Act of 1949 1 had delegated the authority for 
writing a manual of accounting The legislature designated the 
state controller to prepare such a manual for accounting for all 
municipal and justice courts m the state of California, so that 
they would all be uniform and so they could be easily audited 
and that sort of thing 

One of the problems was the bail section where ordmanly 
you would take a fifty dollar bail out a Fnday night or a 
Saturday and the guy showed up in court on Monday 
Generally it was his wife who posted his paycheck just to get 
him out of jail you had difficult situations with farm laborers 
hke that They’d have a wife six kids and they’re pruning 
vines out here someplace or picking cotton, or picking peaches, 


1949 Reg Sess, Cal Stat, Ch 1510 (1949) 
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or whatever So the old guy gets thrown in for public 
drunkenness or for battery on Saturday night, and she bails him 
out, and then I ve got their paycheck fifty bucks 

So on Monday morning what am I gomg to do with this 
poor jp '? He s still got to work He s got to feed this family 
Without work that puts him on the welfare roll, so what s the 
best thing to do? Why don t I give him thirty days m jail 
suspended on condition that he obey all the laws and the 
ordinances of the city and county where he may reside under 
the law of the state of California, and that he pay a fine of five 
dollars? Bail immediately, the remainder is remanded back to 
him immediately 

Well, under normal trust accounting you can do that So 
all we did was give him a draft for the remainder which he 
could take nght across to the bank and they would cash it It 
was just like a check Well the way this manual was set up, 
they had it so that you could only give a draft or an 
authonzation to go draw on the county of Tulare and these 
poor people, number one didn t have time to run from the 
auditor’s office to the county clerk to the treasurer, and they 
had to cash it Well, if you didn’t get there before five o’clock 
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they were out of money, and it created a problem There were 
thirteen steps mvolved It’s complicated Too much 

So I got m my car and I drove up to Sacramento and I 
went to see an assemblyman by the name of [ ] Pat Kelley 

who was a friend of nw father's My father knew Pat Kelley 
because he had formerly been m the superintendent of schools 
office m Visalia m Tulare County and my dad had known him 
from those days and they were just good friends So naturally I 
went to the one legislator I knew in the whole state of 
California was Pat Kelley I said, ’Look we’ve got a problem 
especially with farm laborers 
Side A] 

I Side B] 

You ve got a problem with farm laborers Can t get their 
money back 

So I said ’We ve got trouble with these farm laborers We 
can t get their money back to them " I explained the difficulty 
of the manual that the controller’s office had issued I told him 
that something has got to be done 

In the meantime I started a campaign of my own with 
the Exeter Farm Bureau Center, Tulare County Farm Bureau 
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Center then all of the judges in our meetings And I went to 
Fresno County judges, I went to Kern County judges, I went to 
my state senator, who was then J Howard Williams from 
Porterville I was just sort of generally raismg hell about this 
law, how unfair it was to people that have to live immediately 
m this kind of a farm labor situation when it’s all the money 
they’ve got So we’ve got to do something about it 

The judges of course found out that I was up here, and 
they said Oh this is wonderful But you know we do have a 
legislative committee and you’re supposed to check in with 
them first" I said "Oh I didn t know that ' Because I didn’t 
know anything about anything I just did it because I figured 
that here s a wrong that needs nghtmg They said "It’s a 
wonderful thought It s probably gomg to take a couple of 
years for you to do anything about it but we’ll give you the 
best help we know So they assigned me a Judge Acton 
Cleveland from Yuba County and Judge [ ] Bryan, an older 

judge from my own county of Tulare The object was to keep 
me occupied and jockeyed off from domg anything They said, 
You just can t run into the legislature and ask for something 


like this" 
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Who s telling you this? 

The board The judges The board of directors, they told me 
all this 

Why are they calling you off? 

Well because number one they didn’t wart anybody outside 
their own designated lobbyists dealing with the legislature 
because it’s kind of like any association they like to have strict 
control and they don’t like people running around loose 
Especially some kid like me, you know, running around loose 
So they went through this business of having a meeting 
here m Sacramento, and we all gathered We met with Herb 
Broddard who was then chief of division of audits, and Ralph 
McCarthy who was general counsel for the state controller for 
oh God, for many many years So we had a mce meeting 
and the story I got from the two judges who were with me 
was 'This is not a problem that can t wait We 11 handle it in 
two years " 

Mr Broddard and Mr McCarthy said 'Yes you’re 
probably nght It s very difficult to get anything at this time 
because of all bill mtroduction having ceased as of the first of 
March Why don t you come back m two years and we 11 take 
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up this problem?' I said, ' But you don’t understand If you 
had a few thousand farmworkers m your district and you were 
having a terrible time remanding bail back to these people 
you d be a little more sensitive to it I feel sorry for these 
people I hate to have them run around the courthou^ 'or 
days at a time trying to get their money back when they have 
to eat" "Well, we’d sure like to be helpful" 

We had an hour or two meeting with Mr Broddard and 
Mr McCarthy and it kind of resolved itself to that We went 
and had lunch and then the other two judges went across the 
street to get m their cars I stood at the lobby of the Senator 
Hotel nght here next door and kind of watched them drive out 
the dnveway The minute they got out the driveway I ran 
back across the street and went over to Mr Broddard s office 
and knocked on the door I asked his secretary if I could see 
Mr Broddard, saying that I had some further, additional 
information that he ought to be aware of and that I d like to 
talk to him further She said, 1 Oh, I think we can arrange that 
Would you like Mr McCarthy at the meeting? 1 I said, "That 
would be wonderful" 

So I go back into the meetmg with just the two of them 
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with the other two judges having left town So then I said 
"Now look This problem isn’t gomg to wait I said "I know 
you all agree, but" I said, "I’ve already talked with 
Assemblyman Kelley, and there’s A B 2606 1 It is pregnant 
with hope I found out it’s m the bottom of the box, but all 
you have to do is to go to the Rules Committee The chairman 
can pull it from the bottom of the box and put it back in an 
active file and we can set it" 

Mr Broddard looked at me and he mentioned something 
about belonging to the Lions Club and I said Oh yes, I m a 
member of the Lions Club " so we talked about that He said 
'I was in the [Umted States] Air Force In World War II, I was 
over m North Africa air intelligence " I said "Did you ever 
know a Colonel Cooper 7 He said 'Yes he was my 
commanding officer" I said ,f Well, he was mine too " He 
said Where were you 7 ' I said "I was in Bermuda 1 What did 
you do 7 I said, I was air intelligence m security I ran 
foreign travel control He said The hell you did [Laughter] 
So that s kind of the way it got started The next thing I 


lAB 2606, 1953 Reg Sess , Cal Stat, Ch 1808 (1953) 
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know if there s anything that the two of us haven’t done or 
know about together It’s like a meeting of the minds 
Ralph is sitting there, and I said 'Ralph I just happened to 
remember Your folks have a grocery store on North Stevenson 
Street in Visalia " He came out of his chair and he said "Oh 
you know my folks 1 " I said 'Oh yes, Ralph I know your 
folks 11 [Laughter] I didn t I just happened to know that 
those were his parents Herb Broddard looks at Ralph He 
says You know? I think we ought to help the judge write this 
law [Laughter] 

Terrific 

So we sat down, and m a matter of fifteen minutes we drew 
the language to make it optional It could be used by any 
auditor in any county of the state of California We put it in 
and then I went back to Kelley’s office and Kelley pulled the 
bill out went to the Rules Committee and got it out put it 
back on the active file amended it, and sent it to the judiciary 
[committee] about two weeks later 

It was really cute two ladies, Irene Hume and Barbara 
Miller were working m Mr Kelley’s office and those girls were 
just really cute They would tell me when to show up what I 
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ought to say, how to run a bill They were going to help me 
get this bill And bless their hearts, they did We ran it, I got 
up there and I made my first big pitch m committee We got it 
over to the other side, to the senate committee, I made my 
pitch to the senate committee, it went sailing through there In 
the meantime the judges are just sort of sittmg back watching 
me I guess So they said 'You did a pretty good job Would 
you like to present a position paper or write a paper on this at 
the convention m Santa Barbara this year? 'Well sure I’ll do 
that 

In the meantime I want to tell you the other thing I did 
I got every farm bureau center m Fresno Tulare County Kern 
County I got everybody to flood this place with postcards over 
here as part of the support of my bill A B 2606 Kelley 
This is 1953 are we in? 

It was about 1952 I think it was Somewhere along m there 
I prepared a paper for it I went to the convention at the old 
[Hotel] Marmonte which is down the beach from the [Hotel] 
Biltmore m Santa Barbara The convention was being held 
there a beautiful place 

I was selected to be chairman of the nominating 
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committee So we got mto the meeting, and the committee 
voted to excommunicate me and kick me out of the room 
They would not accept my being chairman of the nominating 
committee It was led by a lawyer judge from Glen County up 
here name of [James] Jim Kibbe IVe forgotten who else all 
was on there They just plain said they wouldn t accept me as 
chairman they were going to ask me to step down graciously 
and leave the room So I graciously bowed out I said ’ OK, if 
they don t want me, they don’t want me " 

Well I found out to my great shock the reason they didn t 
want me was because they were going to nominate me for 
second vice president [Laughter] Evidently the word had been 
traveling through the board that maybe we better bnng this kid 
on 

Get him on the inside 

Yes So the next thing I know I’m second vice president and I 
make my big presentation I m named second vice president 
puttmg me m the line, which irritated a lot of people who had 
been waiting in line for years to tiy to get on board I’d 
jumped over a few 


The lobbyists for the judges had been Judge Charles 
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Jameson out here at Woodland He had been the legislative 
representative for the judges for the past two or three years 
and he did not like dealing with the legislature He said that 
they’re unpredictable, you can’t count on them, et cetera, et 
cetera So he asked to be replaced, and the board at their 
final board meetmg at the convention asked me then if I would 
accept the responsibility to become the lobbyist for the 
association I said yes, because I kind of liked it here 
[Sacramento] I thought this was one of the more interesting 
places I d been 

And obviously you were successful in your first try 
Yes In my last year in the 57 session, I had forty bills and I 
got thirty six of them signed So when Mr Bruns interviewed 
me for the Bank of America took me to lunch he knew more 
about the bills I had signed than I did He had already scouted 
me pretty good ahead of time and that s when he asked me if I 
would think about it So I said I would He said 'You may 
never hear from me agam because the bank likes to promote 
from mside rather than going outside" So he said, 'You may 
hear from me you may not 

I think about the middle of July I got a phone call from 
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him saymg ,f When are you gomg to be m the city?" I said 
"Well, I have to be up there on Monday 11 like the sixteenth or 
whatever it was I have to talk to the state chamber board 
about a ballot proposition" See I’m still working on 
propositions [Laughter] "So I’m gomg to be m the city" He 
said 'Would you mind staying over a day ? We d like to see 
you 1 I said "Fine So that’s when I started my interview 
with them 

We’re skipping an awful lot but we ve also been going a long 
time today I wonder if we should stop and reschedule 
Well OK Yes 


[End Tape 2 Side B] 
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[Session 2, July 9, 1990] 

[Begin Tape 3, Side A] 

HICKE Last time we just got up to the pomt where you had decided to 

become a representative or maybe you were drafted I’m not 
sure which of the judges association and you had become a 
vice president I wonder if you could elaborate on your work 
representmg them 

BROADERS Let s see I think I ve taken you through the convention at 

Santa Barbara after my first year when I presented a white 
paper on the problem of bail trustee accounts and was then 
placed m line as second vice president of the association and 
also asked simultaneously if I wouldn t like to go ahead and 
take over their whole legislative program Which I proceeded 
to do and of course in the succeeding two years I became first 
vice president and then president of the association and during 
that time continued to be the legislative representative 
OK, well we ve got two strains of thought to go on here One 
is what you did as you progressed through the chairs I guess 
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you might say, and the other is your work as representative 
Yes The Judges Marshals, and Constables always have a lot of 
bills relating to executions of levies agamst property under 
judgment Most of these things were pretty procedural type 
things Also at the same time, I remember the big issue was 
judges salaries, and it seems as though I spent a considerable 
amount of time working on the salary problems 
Still a problem, I think 

Yes still a problem masmuch as justice courts under the 
jurisdiction of county supervisors, sub counties are just very 
careful with their money and made it very difficult for judges 
constables ever to get a salary mcrease 
Was their salary then determined by the county or was it 
determined by the legislature 7 

Yes it was the county supervisors that had complete control 
over your budgets 

So then there would have been a wide variation throughout the 
state 

So there was Oh, it was terrible, and that was a part of our 
desire to gam some uniformity in treatment But every county 
supervisor’s being a different breed of ammal you can imagine 
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some counties were liberal some counties were just very cheap 
I do not like to go mto those that were cheap but there were a 
lot of them around 

Probably had something to do with the amount of money they 
had to spend 

Yes but there was not a recognition that a good part of their 
revenue each year came from the courts out of the levy of 
fines It was to try to gam some sort of well what we 
thought might be a fair formula for paying judges, constables 
How did you go about doing this 7 

Through salary surveys gettmg judges in every county m all 
the counties to come up with what their present salary 
schedules are like what their caseload is like what is the 
revenue that the courts produce and then try to impress boards 
of supervisors up and down the state with the fact that they're 
not being fair 

I remember using one of my examples that a mosquito 
abatement district officer produces no revenue He may kill a 
lot of mosquitoes, but he s certainly not bringing any money in 
and there were instances where a mosquito abatement officer 
was making more money than the local judge, who was 
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producing $200 000, $300,000 a year m revenue out of his 
court 

Is this then in fact not one of the classic functions of a 

representative to provide information 7 

This is true And also it’s to try to coordinate all these 

activities and gam momentum as a group, as an association 

before the legislative body 

How do you do that 7 

By making sure that every judge knows his senator or his 
assemblyman, and maintaining good relationships with those 
people So it was not like a lot of groups, but you had 
something that was pretty much built in, because everybody 
[legislature] is running for office You might say that an 
assemblyman or a senator is like a judge, he has to rely upon 
the public and in essence mamtain good will everywhere if he 
expects to be elected 

That was one thing that the association had I felt It 
was just a powerful in house lobby of its own kind because 
they’re all politicians, they all know their representatives and 
they get to be rather convincing I remember in my district 
that an awful lot of people would come m every election 
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primary or general election and ask me to mark their ballots 
for them So you did have quite a bit of control or direction 
shall we say 

You mean literally they bring their 

Oh yes, they literally bring m their ballots, and say, ,f Who do 
you think I ought to vote for?" on this or on that So you try 
to be fair you know and you try to also give your best opimon 
on things But there were an awful lot of people who would 
just come m I know the constable in my district expenenced 
the same thing people just coming to him and saying "Help 
me mark my ballot" I found that was general pretty much 
throughout the state 

Because they didn t have enough knowledge of the people who 
were running or they just respected your opinions? 

I think it was more a matter of just respecting your judgment 
Did you have any success with the salary issue? 

I think it was in 1955 I got [Governor] Goodwin Knight to sign 
a bill 1 Carole without going back I cannot tell you what it 
did but I have a notion that it provided the county boards of 


’S B 487 1955 Reg Sess , Cal Stat, ch 955 (1955) 
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supervisors with a little more of a free hand or authority to go 
ahead and to change salaries in various counties of the state 
As I say, I’m a little fuzzy on it exactly, but that was the nature 
of it at any rate was to at least put something m the books 
that would give the supervisors a reason and also authorize 
their ability to increase salaries 
What other issues do you recall? 

Probably one of the biggest issues something that infuriated 
the judges during that period, was the penalty assessment 
which as you know, we still have today If you pay a fine of 
fifty dollars you re probably going to pay another twenty or 
thirty in penalties I don’t know what the formula is now but 
at the time, it was one dollar for Let s see It was one 
dollar for anything under twenty dollars and then it was a 
dollar for every twenty over the original twenty as I recall It 
was a real bookkeeping nightmare, and it was an irritation and 
we felt that it was a taxation unfair taxation, of the person 
who might come m and pay a five dollar fine and instead of 
paying five dollars he’s paying another one dollar for this 
penalty assessment 

How did that get started or what was the idea? 


HICKE 
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It goes back to before my tune I believe There was an 
assemblyman by the name of Earl [W ] Stanley from Newport 
Beach Huntington Beach somewhere, I think, m Orange 
County He came up with this idea of adding this penalty onto 
the fines I’m just trying to think, now what it was originally 
It was for training of traffic officers or had something to do 
with that Agam I d have to go back and look 
But it was for a specific 

But it was for a specific purpose We disliked it because we 
thought it was a form of taxation that was unfair and knowing 
public officials will get money anywhere they can get it and 
that this would get out of hand because they would add a 
penalty assessment for this a penalty assessment for something 
else I think that s pretty much what s happened today 
So you didnt get that one off the books 7 
We tned We worked everywhere We tried to base it on 
unfair taxation and as I say it was an irritation, the keeping 
track of that extra dollar on every twenty 
Was it something that came up because the judges just sort of 
stood around complaining or were there some specific problems 
involved with somebody who wouldn t pay 7 
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No I think it was just an idea that Earl Stanley had It was his 
own idea that this would be a good way to get money to 
finance whatever it was at the time I’d have to look that one 
up 

But then when you took up the problem, what was the 
motivation for that? 

When we took up the problem we just said that yes it was an 
abuse again, it was taxation another form of taxation It was 
unfair to the taxpayer it was unfair to the people that were 
being fined m court for five dollars or ten dollars or twenty 
dollars or a hundred dollars 
Were they complaining? 

No people really didn’t complain I guess they didnt like it 
you know because most people’s reaction to it was 'Well now 
you re taxing me on this " It s another form of taxation 
I suppose the police officers or whoever got the money were 
happy with it 

They were delighted yes, because it was another source of 
funds 

And that was probably the mam reason why it stayed 

And that was why it stayed And that was why it was difficult 


BROADERS 
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to overturn 

Other than that mostly our legislation was pretty much 
admimstenal just change of forms and procedural type bills 
And basically, that s pretty much it 

Were there any effects of this combining of the various courts 
that had gone on before'? 

This was another thing After the consolidation the original 
consolidation then the Judicial Council became very proactive 
and started recommending to various counties that they 
consolidate the courts even more I know in Tulare County I 
think we had thirteen justice courts They recommended five 
and the supervisors being political animals too said "No, 
eight" So I think we wound up with eight m that county 
And that was pretty typical across the state Some of those 
were done because supervisors if they didn t like a particular 
judge will eliminate or consolidate him with another judge you 
know So there was some of that that went on 

The other thing was that we were trying to point out to 
the supervisors that there was more revenue to be produced by 
the justice court because the justice court didn t cost as much to 
operate and 
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As what? 

As a municipal court Because m a municipal court you had to 
have a population of forty thousand people or more within a 
district to make it a municipal court And even then you didn’t 
have to do it But it was pretty much Well, let’s say it 
was pretty automatic once you got forty thousand, that they 
would declare a municipal court district 

Of course once it became a municipal district then it was 
subject to the control of the state legislature They were the 
ones that then set the budgets and also were responsible for 
funding the salaries and the appurtenances there to premises 
et cetera So we felt it was that the supervisors were just 
giving up control of something that could be operated much 
more efficiently and much more economically on a local basis 
So you didn t want this consolidation 

So we didnt like all this consolidation We didn’t care for it 
Just like m every kind of change you have of this sort a lot of 
judges were close to retirement maybe had three or four years 
to go to retire so you put a lot of people right on the edge 
that didn t necessarily want to retire right away So you were 
eliminating a lot of people And m most of those instances, if 
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they consolidated you with another district you had to run 
against maybe one of your best friends 
Was this then something of a power struggle between the 
counties and the state 7 

No it was the supervisors They seemed to acquiesce right 
away, and they kept gomg along with this consolidation In 
some counties they didn t but m some counties they said "Oh, 
yes Let's consolidate Let s get them down to three districts 
or five or ten " or something 

Was there a light work load 7 Was that one of the reasons for 
it 7 

That was part of that but you ve got to remember that m a lot 
of areas of California that are so remote, like back in the 
mountains, the only semblance of any law or order m that 
district was the local justice of peace or after it became a 
judicial district the judge and the constable For merchants 
who are served in the small claims court, sometimes it meant 
the difference of driving say 10 miles to Soda Springs as 
opposed to having to drive 150 miles mto Auburn to file the 
same small claims action So you were really not 
accommodating the public especially for such small budgets 
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So the public was really losing something 
And the courts did not travel 7 

They finally, I think, had to under this system because there 
were so many complaints that came about that some of them 
had to start holding court Like m my own distnct even 
though the town of Farmersville is three miles away, after I 
left, the judge over there felt constraints and they became an 
incorporated city So m order to keep the citizens of that little 
town happy, she held court there once a week 

My recollection is that even m the last five or six years, 
there was a situation in San Diego County where I think they 
went ahead and put a justice court back in someplace like 
Borrego Springs It s way back m the mountains but it s in 
fairly recent times that they discovered that serving that distnct 
by municipal court out of San Diego didn’t work So they had 
to set up a special justice court distnct to accommodate the 
merchants m that area 

Well, it does sound like one of those rare instances when the 
number of government employees, if you could consider them 
that way is reduced rather than mcreased It doesn t happen 
very often 
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I was going to say it’s unusual Because human nature bemg 
what it is you know, and Peter’s Principle at work here it 
didn’t work for the judges 
No That’s true 

Is there anything else that you can think of that was 
important 7 

Well, let s see We ve pretty much touched upon having 
consolidations penalty assessment salanes What I ought to do 
is go back and bring you a copy of one of the judge’s 
magazines with my report to give you an idea You 11 see that 
a lot of those bills are levying bills that have to do with levy 
on property after judgment, as I mentioned earher There were 
always bills we had m like that I m just trying to think of any 
other thing that happened during my tenure there of about six 
years 

Maybe you could just while you’re thinking describe for me a 
typical day that you might spend on that 
You mean on the lobbying aspect of it 7 

First of all, I’d be interested in how you fit that into your other 
schedule and then what a typical day of representation in 


Sacramento was like 
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With me, every Monday was the day that was a regular 
calendar day, where you had almost all your ex parte issues 
your cnminal court and your traffic All the things that were 
acquired over the weekend all the drunks the drunk drivers, et 
cetera -i^-ally that was a pretty busy day, because you 
could have fifty, a hundred people Then Tuesdays were 
reserved for retrials And Wednesdays you allowed for jury 
trials or court trials whichever Thursday was small claims 
day, and Fnday we re back to ex parte anything that came in 

When I was working with the legislature, generally after I 
finished court on Monday afternoons I d get in my car, drive to 
Sacramento attend a judiciary meeting, and I think they were 
on Monday nights If I had judiciary m the senate it was more 
like Wednesday mght so if I didn t have a jury trial and just 
had ordinary calendar I would assign another judge to cover 
for me on Tuesdays This gave me an opportunity to then talk 
to members of the legislature and go around to do what I had 
to do on a particular bill or bills, as I seemed to have a lot of 
them m those days 

Then Tuesday afternoon I would go back to my own 
district, and be in court Wednesday And then Wednesday 
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afternoon after court if it was not prolonged I would then get 
in the car and drive back to Sacramento and be here for 
Wednesday night session Then generally, I d go back to the 
Senator Hotel In those days judiciary might run until twelve 
one o clock m the I’d go back to the Senator Hotel, 

sleep for about three hours four hours get up about four and 
out of the hotel and be back m Tulare County holding court at 
mne o clock Then Fnday was just regular court again which 
is generally not a heavy day And then the following week 
repeat the same thing I was making two and three tnps a 
week to Sacramento just after court, being up here, and maybe 
taking that one day to get around and talk to people 

So I was on a pretty heavy schedule and not only that, 
but after that week I d get back Fnday and sometimes in order 
to get a report out to my board of directors I would sit up all 
Fnday mght into Saturday morning I can remember finishing 
three four five o clock in the morning putting all the stuff on 
a hectograph so I could run them off real fast to my board of 
directors which I think was generally about ten twelve people, 
and get them to the post office by mne or ten o clock in the 
morning and send them all special delivery, every one of them, 
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so they had them by Monday morning That was just to keep 
my board appnsed of what was gomg on in Sacramento I did 
that like every Friday mght I’d sit there and pound out 
everything that happened Then as I say I’d make my copies 
and get them m special delivery mad by Saturday morning 
Sounds to me like you lost a lot of sleep 
Oh, it was terrible I remember that boy I had this pain, you 
know So I went to the doctor and he said I think you re 
under such stress What I think I m going to do to relax you is 
to give you this,' which was something new at the time called 
Miltowne, which you may have heard of So I got on Miltowne 
just briefly I think I was on it for about a week I m driving 
back from Sacramento and I remember hearing a truck blast its 
horn When I came to I looked up and I was headed right for 
him I just managed to whip out of the road and I got back to 
Tulare County safely I said No more Miltowne 
You were a little too tranquil 
Boy, it just knocks you out 

They didn t tell you not to take it when you were going to 
drive? 


BROADERS No It was just supposed to be a relaxant you know Just 
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supposed to slow you up a little bit 

Well let s see We have to turn this over in a minute but we 
can go a little bit farther Do you think we’ve covered that 7 
I think we ve pretty well covered it I felt like Em kind of 
stumbling around here this morning but 
Well I’ve just been interrupting, so [Laughter] that’s probably 
why you feel that way 

Oh I know what I wanted to ask you What legislators 
do you recall dealing with quite a bit 7 

Well Senator [Edwin J ] Ed Regan was I believe chairman of 
the senate Judiciary In the assembly it changed a little bit 
At one time it was [Assemblyman Thomas W ] Tom Caldecott 
from Alameda Oakland, who later went on to be a superior 
court judge I believe Ralph Brown who was also speaker of 
the assembly Those are basically the two I first remember 
dealing with m the assembly and m the senate 
Were they generally supportive 7 

Yes Very helpful I felt Because some of them had been 
judges themselves, like Judge [Salathiel C ] Masterson from 
Richmond was a gentleman who had been the justice of the 
peace And he was a lawyer and he went on to become a 
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superior court judge, I believe, in later years, but he was one 
who was very helpful in understanding the problem and 
sometimes bemg my best supporter on the committee, because 
he knew exactly the issues and what we were talking about 
He knew the procedure 
[End Tape 3 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 3 Side B] 

HICKE Was there anybody else representing the judges or were you 

the only one ? 

BROADERS I was the only one representing the judges However Marshal 
[James] Jim Markey of Los Angeles that s M a r k e y had been 
the marshal m Los Angeles County, and he also had been 
publisher of the magazine for many many years He was 
generally here to cover those problems affecting constables and 
marshals And again, we got into procedural things like levying 
processes and that sort of thing He was always generally the 
witness on bills of that sort So even when I was here, why 
he was always around and would go to committee with me 
HICKE The judges association also mcludes the marshals and the 

constables 

BROADERS Yes Judges, Marshals, and Constables Association of California 
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You and he were working on different bills though [Inaudible]’ 
We were all working on the same program, but he was my 
expert witness because he had been a constable and he had 
been a marshal m Los Angeles County So he was the one who 
understood all of the problems that they have m those offices 
OK Well lets go on, then You told me that you were invited 
to become the Bank of America's 
Yes m 1957 following the session 

And you told me how you had gone to San Francisco to meet 
with them 
Yes right 

They had called on you because of your record with the judges 
association’ 

Yes Mr Walter E Bruns, who was my predecessor had 
pointed out that in the selection process that they generally like 
to bring someone m from within the institution But he said, 
however 'If that doesnt occur then I would like to be able to 
call on you 1 which he did Then I was interviewed by the 
president of the bank 
Who was that’ 
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Clark Beise 
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And how did you make your decision 7 

I think as a judge you weren t going to get rich even though 
you had six year terms, you know I enjoyed it but I had found 
that in coming to Sacramento, working with the legislature, 
there was a little bit more of a challenge mvolved It was 
politics on a little higher level and not only that but there was 
an opportunity to be paid a little better than a judge gets paid 
So there was a money consideration plus the fact that I was 
just enjoying working with the legislature 
Yes Stimulating 
It was very challenging 

And so then what 7 You resigned your positions in the 

So I resigned as of November the 1st of 1957 and was m San 

Francisco the next day 

And you moved to San Francisco 7 

And I moved from Tulare County to San Francisco and was 
there for about a year year and a half and then moved to 
Sacramento 

What were your first challenges 7 
You mean on behalf of the bank 7 
Yes 
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You see that first year, even though there was a session on 
and even though Mr Bruns and I were here I spent about a 
year, year and a half on an onentation course with the bank 
where I would spend like a month, say m real estate financing 
international banking legal department trust department So I 
went through every department of the bank within that year 
year and a half That was, of course, to become totally 
acquainted with every semor officer of the bank, to know 
exactly what every division department of the bank did 
Because from a standpoint of representing the bank if you have 
a particular problem you have to know who the expert is upon 
whom to rely back m San Francisco So that was the way the 
program was built It was on the basis of knowing who runs 
the department who’s the spokesman for it and to be able to 
go back to those people at a time when bills are submitted that 
may affect, say, a trust department or real estate 
And you had already been at one of their branches earlier 
Oh, yes Right out of high school when I was a kid yes 
So you were familiar with some of their procedures, anyway 
Yes At least I had a working knowledge of what a branch 


does you know the internal workings of a branch 
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And obviously that branch probably dealt with agriculture? 

Yes agricultural loans and financing local merchants that sort 
of thing So I had somewhat of an idea It was a good 
experience, m the light of my coming with the bank to have 
been through that branch experience 

What did you find that was umque about the Bank of America? 
Well 111 tell you The thing I thought was umque about it, I 
think it was probably a carryover to when I was a kid in Tulare 
dunng Depression times when my Dad would need money to 
buy hay or to buy something because we ran a dairy operation 
He was always able to go and get a loan at Bank of America 
So I think that in my mind it was sentimental and it was some 
kind of a loyalty to the people whom I thought had been 
awfully good to us dunng the tough days of the Depression 
Because I remember telling Mr Rizzo that I said "If I 
never went to work for you, I want you to know that 111 
always love Bank of Amenca just for what they did for us in 
the tough days of the Depression" 

And probably a lot of other people felt that way too? 

Oh, I think so Yes 


HICKE 


It clearly had much to do with building California 
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OK, so then you moved to Sacramento and what did you 
start to do? 

So then I moved to Sacramento and worked with Mr Bruns for 
the next, well, I guess about six years altogether because he 
had two years before he retired and then we brought him back 
on a retamer to work with me for another four years 

Probably one of the biggest issues of the time was the 
Abandoned Property Act which was A B 16 Assemblyman 
Allen Miller from San Fernando 1 I believe it was the 59 
session The reason the banks had some concern was because 
all the press on it including Governor Pat Brown, the author of 
the bill the comptroller at the time [Alan Cranston] everybody 
said there were literally billions of dollars sitting around m 
safe deposit boxes and in dormant bank accounts that had been 
escheated So if we can shorten up the term of when a bank 
has to transfer the money to the state of California that is I 
think then the time limit was twenty years you could hold the 
money And of course banks were earning money on that 
float They felt that if they could shorten up the time, and if 
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they had a law that made it a seven year statute thirteen years 
would be taken out and there would just be literally billions of 
dollars m the difference between that and what the state was 
eventually getting after twenty years 

My boss, Mr Bruns, had told them, ' As a former trust 
officer I can tell you that about all you re going to find m safe 
deposit boxes in California is a hank of hair and Aunt Minnie’s 
gold tooth That’s about all there is " It turned out that was 
about what occurred There wasnt that much m there 

But it made very good press for a new administration 
coming m They were going to clean up, they were gomg to 
acquire a lot of that money that was just lying out there in 
safe deposit boxes 
Sounds wonderful 

Sounds wonderful It s really a campaign piece 
Solve all the budget problems 

So that was probably one of the biggest bills of that session 
And it passed I assume 

And it passed I believe that we got a fifteen year statute 
because New York had a fifteen year statute, it being a very 
commercial state I remember at the time they wanted a seven 
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year statute which was what they had in Utah and Idaho We 
didn t think you could make a comparison between the 
economy of California and that of Utah, but you could between 
New York and California, both of them bemg commercial states 
Not only that but we also felt that there had been an 
awful lot of people That is if you had less than a fifteen 
year statute that there’d be a lot of corporations a lot of other 
people who would take their money out of state They 
wouldn’t leave their money here, but they would go someplace 
where there was more time running for the keeping of your 
account before you had to worry about it So at any rate, that 
was one of the big battles, as I recall 
Was a lot of money found m bank accounts’ 

There was quite a bit of money In fact, it’s only been in the 
last year or two that the issue was finally settled by the courts 
Because we paid the state so much at the time I can t 
remember but the state insisted that we owed still more, and 
my recollection is that judgment came in about a year ago for 
another $23 million 
But they sued the bank over it’ 


BROADERS They sued the Bank of America 
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You were going to go on, then to tell me about the Retail 
Installment Credit Act 1 

Retail Installment Credit Act, yes I don’t know if that was 
1959 or more like ’60 or ’61 but No, it must have been 
about that time too That one we did not have a problem 
with except we did have to work with them from the original 
bill as introduced We were able to come to a satisfactory 
agreement with the assembly and agreed that there should be 
that kind of protection for the public 

Did you get some modifications, and if so, what were they? 

Yes things that were just totally unavoidable you know But 
we had a nice compromise and I think it turned out to be a 
very good bill Consumer protections 

Did you work with somebody besides Mr [Jesse] Unruh on 
that? 

Yes Well I m trying to think Unruh was more or less the key 

to the whole process 

He was the head of the committee? 

He was the author of the bill I can t remember whether he 
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was chairman of Finance and Insurance at the time or not I 
think it was [Thomas M ] Tom Rees of Los Angeles County 
who was then an assemblyman who went on to be senator and 
then a congressman for many years and now he’s back in 
California Retired I think or practicmg law I just can t think 
of who all was mvolved except it mvolved members of the 
Finance and Insurance and Judiciary committees 
Basically it was negotiations? 

Basically it was a negotiation type thing where you had to boil 
it down to a compromise of some kind that could be tolerable 
and agreeable and still provide the public protection 
Were other businesses interested in this that were mvolved? 

Oh, sure You had all kinds of businesses that were involved 
With representatives? 

They all had people mvolved m the negotiations too Sure 
You had retailers m particular 
OK That was a happy endmg 

Yes, that worked out well You know I used to have a hst 
somewhere Let s see if I can t find them because I tried to 


make a list of every year of the biggest issues going back to 
about 1959, was when we first My first full session with 
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the bank was with Mr Bruns I ve got one someplace and I 
think I can put my hands on it 

I ve got a little chronology of the bank but it doesn’t tell me 
much about what was happening m Sacramento I guess Mr 
Beise was the head of the bank for at least ten years there or 
so I have 1963 was when Rudolph Peterson starts 
I think that’s correct yes 

Let’s see There was a rapid expansion of international 
operations but that might not have affected you too much 
Yes I remember having one bill that had to do with 
international banking and I think it was to make the law in 
California reciprocal with that of a foreign country or 
Regarding the banking practices’ 

Regardmg the establishment of a bank or a branch 
Oh I see 

Yes This was I think done because we were getting the 
arguments "We can’t come into California You want to come 
here but we can t come to California 1 This was a bill that 
would have made the statement that if you can acquire FDIC 
[Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation] insurance then you 
may operate in California Or you could, if you could become 
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chartered as long as you have FDIC insurance So it was 
reciprocal in nature, you know That was probably during that 
time, I think 

Just about this time BankAmencard developed the first credit 
card Can you tell me about that and did you have anything 
to do with that 7 

Yes In gaming merchant confidence and acceptance to sign up 
as members They had of course bank personnel all over the 
state managers and all kinds of people out working with their 
local merchants trying to get them to sign as contractor under 
the BankAmencard So there were some test areas and it was 
like Fresno was one of them I remember that they came to me 
and about four or five other people out of San Francisco 
These I would consider fairly well placed or highly placed 
officers of the bank They asked me to go with this team to 
Fresno and go around and keep talking to merchants to see if 
we could get them to sign on I remember I did that I think I 
was down there for, oh, a couple of weeks, just talking to 
merchants, going around 
What were their reactions 7 


BROADERS Basically it was they hated to give up doing the bookkeeping 
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for themselves I think if it were a hundred dollar item, the 
bank charged the merchant a fee of two dollars So that meant 
he diminished his return by 2 percent And there were some 
that didn’t want to give that up 

But then when you pomted out to many of the merchants 
that if you let us do your accounting for you that is, making 
the adjustments and your settlements every day for you we’re 
laying out for you cash on the lme where right now you ve got 
accounts that you re keepmg You’re keeping a set of books 
and we could keep books cheaper than you can And thus we 
can reduce your overhead what you have to commit for all 
kinds of clerical help and that sort of thing or free up people 
to do other things We’ll just give you a settlement every day 
and it’ll only cost you 2 percent You sit down and figure out 
what is your cost today for hiring bookkeepers for the time 
how long you carry it on the books If you can get people to 
use their card then it s up to them to pay the bank 
Plus the ease of buying was probably an intangible thing, but 
still its important 

That s nght Yes And I just remembered that the bottom line 


argument was that we can do it cheaper than you can 
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I know there were some antitrust aspects that it took a while to 
clear up because the bank was really acting as a clearinghouse 
A clearinghouse, yes 
Were you mvolved m that? 

No That was strictly a legal department function 
OK Then later on Master Card came along Were you 
mvolved those problems 

There were problems with Master Card Again it did not 
mvolve any legislation as I recall Again, it was the bank as 
opposed to Master Card 

Well as I said Ive got this information about the bank, but I 
don t know how much of that that you were actually mvolved 
m 

Lets see Well skipping up to when Mr Peterson became 
president did the bank change direction in any way or did that 
have any effect on your work 7 

No it didn t I always seemed to have the full cooperation of 
the president s office They were always accessible to me I 
didn t feel that much of a change or an effect on my operations 
I really didn t It s kind of mteresting during those times, five 
or six o clock at night you might get a phone call and be sitting 
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in the office and there d be Mr Beise or there d be Mr 
Peterson, or Mr [AW] Clausen, all the people I ve gone 
through So Ive always had a good relationship with that 
comer office 

Did you report directly to somebody? 

In the first two three years with Mr Bruns, I reported directly 
to him Then I was assigned to the legal department I was m 
the legal department briefly for maybe a year or two and then 
I was transferred into what they call category division That 
was kind of an overall for business development all kinds of 
contacts of that sort I was there a year or two and then I was 
brought into the bond department I did a lot of work with 
Alan K Browne’s department So they brought me into the 
bond department and then I was nght back in the legal 
department where I ve been for the last twenty some years I 
guess 

Can you tell me a little bit more about what you did in the 
bond department? 

No Just continued my activity here I was just there for 
rations and quarters, you know just some place to be assigned 
You did say though that you did quite a bit of work with Mr 
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Brownes department 

Well, yes but they always had a lot of bills, a lot of legislation 
It related to interest rates that the state could pay on housmg 
bonds or school bonds and revenue anticipation notes or things 
of that sort So they were m there seeking changes from time 
to time Legislation was one of their bags They were just 
generally involved legislative wise So just as any other division 
of the bank I earned their stuff as well as everybody else’s 
But it just so happened that I was just assigned to the bond 
department as I say for so called rations and quarters And 
then within a matter of a year or so, why, I m nght back in the 
legal department again 

Again for rations and quarters purposes mainly? 

Yes And there, of course I responded to the general counsel 
I ve always said in the bank Who is my boss 7 " Well I had an 
awful lot of them It was like almost every executive vice 
president of the bank would call me up on the telephone and 
ask me if I’d do this or that or do I know about a certain bill 
et cetera, et cetera So I used to say that even though I answer 
to the general counsel and the president of the bank, why, I 
sort of answer to everybody that calls me 
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Is there anybody that you remember working particularly 
closely with? 

As general counsel, I remember, like George E Coombe who s 
currently general council, who is retiring end of this year 

And I’ve worked with all the general counsels [Robert] 
Bob Fabian [Samuel] Sam Stewart Did an awful lot of work 
with Alan K Browne, head of the bond department 
Well it seems to me that I had such a broad 
acquaintanceship m the bank that I dealt really with a lot of 
people across the board and especially the executive group 
Whoever was head of international banking [Russell] Russ 
Smith or whoever it might have been Just almost every 
division of the bank I 
Side B] 

4 Side A] 

You knew most of them 

I knew most of them personally Then of course on a job 
such as this you have to have to that access on policy issues 
where it may affect the bank 
Was that ever a problem for you? 

You know, I never had that problem Almost everybody was so 


BROADERS 
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good and so accommodating that I never had a problem 
You were now a full time legislative representative How was 
that different from before when you’d done all the driving back 
and forth 7 

I think that here, then, my exposure to the process was on a 
daily basis As I said earlier, that was one of the things that 
made me think I might enjoy this place because it was 
stimulating I d enjoyed the people, and working for the bank 
was Well it was just pleasurable I liked being here 
Getting to know everybody who makes this place run and 
getting to know the governors I guess the great difference was 
that if I was stimulated before I was being more stimulated by 
being here being a part of the process 

Since you speak of the governors you ve known quite a few, 
and I wonder if you could sort of compare and contrast their 
styles of government leadership 

[Governor] Earl Warren even though he signed my first bill, I 
never got to know him at all 

But Goodwin Knight was, well, he was a politicians 
politician He had the great personality and he just was so 
very open I remember that during the time he was governor 
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that you could walk in the halls over here in the capitol walk 
down to the rotunda, and here would come the governor He’d 
walk up and he d say, "Good morning Judge How are you 7 ' 

I d say, "Fine governor " He d says lr Well have you got any 
big problems?" You d stand there knowing you didn t want to 
take a lot of his time, and you’d say briefly, 'Yes I ve got a 
little problem with a bill that has to do with the trust 
department or something like that "Oh Well, listen" he’d 
say "if I can be of help just come down and set up an 
appomtment Gome on down and we’ll talk about it" He 
would just go from me to the next guy nght on down the hall 
It would seem to me he did it a couple of days a week Just 
up and down the hall The friendliest neatest guy 

I can even remember at one time I told him I had just 
rented an apartment out here at Twenty third and H Well he 
was m the governor’s mansion at Sixteenth and H so I said 
"Governor I’m now living m your neighborhood " ' Oh, you 
are 7 I said ’Yes I m out " He said Why don’t you and 
your wife walk down and just have dinner with us some 
night 7 Now I never took him up on it, but I am told by many 
people around him that he meant it That was Goodie If I 
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had called him up in the afternoon and said, "Is tomght a good 
night 7 " he would have probably had dinner served if you had 
shown up He was just that kind of a guy He was very 
mterestmg to deal with Fnendly outgoing and wanted to be 
helpful 

Did you ever call on him for help? 

No I don’t think so, other than at the end of the session you 
know, writing letters to the governor trying to get him to sign 
my bills I don’t think I ever had to make an oral presentation 
to Goodie But again there s a situation where you know he 
doesn’t have that much time So you don’t want to impose 
upon his good nature because you kind of like him like he is 
so as a consequence you don’t really push a fellow like that 
And then Pat [Brown] came along Pat being again 
another fnendly type that just gravitates to people If he sees 
two people he can t wait to get there to shake hands with both 
of them Pat’s sense of humor is a little on the flat side He 
can tell a story, but Pat is one of those people who I think the 
expression is he’s a little English a little slow about laughing or 
picking up on something But he is so fnendly 


I don’t remember if he ever walked the halls I can 
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remember that if you were standing with a group and if he did 
come through the hall he couldn’t walk by you without 
walking over and shaking your hands Like with me he always 
knew I’d been a judge as I think I told you the other day, and 
he knew I worked for the Bank of America but I don’t think 
Pat ever did get a fix on my name for sure He only knows me 
as "Judge and How’s Bank of America 9 and he knows me 
well enough that he can walk up and start carrying a 
conversation just like we re old buddies, like old friends I 
would be surprised even now if you pointed me out and Pat 
said, "Oh yes he’s one of my best friends " but 111 bet you Pat 
couldn t tell you my name He just remembers I was a judge 
and I represent Bank of America 

With him it was a little different he never made the same 
offer like Goodie about "Just come on down and discuss it 
But if we had a difficult issue at the end of a session 
sometimes you did have to go m with your opponents, and you 
would sit m the conference room there and the governor would 
listen to both sides kind of like judging the ments of what you 
were saying It seemed to me that we did more of that when 
Pat was around where we’d have these open confrontations 
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with our opponent and make a pitch m front of the governor 
And then on that basis he d make up his mind So I don t 
know it happened a few times 

Let’s see Then we got [Governor] Ronald Reagan And 
again, here’s another outgomg fellow I sat many times at 
lunch with him, bemg a member of the Derby Club or one of 
the forefounders 
That’s a story I want to get to 

Yes The governor used to I mean Reagan would generally sit 
across the table from me When it came time for somebody to 
get up and tell a story or anything Reagan has got to have 
been the fastest gun in the West He could come up with a 
story on any subject at the snap of your finger The one that I 
recall in particular Well I don t think we ought to go mto 
that, because it would take too much time But at any rate he 
was just a great storyteller He was fun to deal with 

With his group like all governors you know the first 
four years it is difficult for you to get m touch with the 
governor, because you’ve got a new staff, and most of them are 
not acquainted with the legislative process So they have a 
tendency not only to stay away from the legislature itself but 
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they also generally dont go around courting the advice or 
friendship of legislative representatives Most of them when 
they are elected governor of California get Potomac fever 
quickly, so the Praetorian Guard or the staff that surrounds the 
governor, generally get the idea right away that they have to 
protect the man and not Well let’s leave it at that They 
just feel like they’ve got to protect their governor, because hes 
going other places he doesn t have time, he s got to be thinking 
nationally, he s got to have a broad outlook So they more or 
less conditioned every administration I would say that’s true 
with Pat Brown’s group true with Ronald Reagan’s group true 
with [Governor Edmund G ] Jerry Brown [Jr ] 

With Governor George [Deukmejian] right now, I don’t 
think thats ever been a problem m particular because we 
pretty much knew that George had no other aspirations such as 
running for president I think he was suggested for vice 
president a few times but I’d say this is the first administration 
m a long while that hasn t spent its first four years in fending 
off would be admirers [Laughter] 

Well, how do you deal with that 7 


BROADERS You just do the best you can, and you probably spend more 
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time writing letters trying to get through talking to staff if 

they will listen to you Well, you just adjust to it as a part of 

the system of communicating 

So persistence pays off, I guess 

So persistence ps Keep talking to staff 

Speaking of staff one of the major changes that must have 

affected you is when the legislature began to bring on more 

staff 

Yes I think everybody m the world will admit that it was so 
simple from the days I started where generally an assemblyman 
or a senator had a secretary And if he was chairman of a 
committee he generally had one staff secretary and maybe an 
administrative assistant or a specialist m a particular area But 
generally a committee staff was like two people Generally the 
office was like one secretary unless you were speaker 

So when Unruh came along and decided to equalize 
become a co equal partner with the executive and the judicial 
branches of government and that meant of course to bring m 
staff that would give the legislator better technical background 
backup and that the work product would be better somehow 
Frankly over the years I never did rely too much on 
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staff I generally liked to talk to a member himself about 
things, about issues It’s just like anything it’s the staff people 
you like or the person you like that you’re gomg to gravitate 
to Some you like real well and you became very friendly with 
But I think that m creatm" the staffs as we have them today 
they are almost departmentalized within a particular office 

Take [Assemblyman John] Vasconcello s office like Ways 
and Means Well I don t know how many sub departments 
he s got just m that that relates to the budget all sorts of 
things but it certainly makes life more comphcated because 
you re having to deal with this staff person or that staff person 
It’s gotten to be more that way even though I think there are a 
lot of us that still like working on the basis of dealing with the 
member 

As we were saying before one of your responsibilities was 
providing information, but as more staff came on that was a 
function that they assumed 

Yes But what we found or what we have found over the 
years a lot of times a staff person comes m with his own 
prejudice or his own bias based on his own experience and a 
lot of nmes no experience He comes out of graduate school 
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and he has these high flying ideas all of his own, and many 
times they’re wrong or they have no basis m fact and they’re 
not based on any real life expenence Sometimes they’re like 
theories you know, and sometimes this is where you do some 
of your better work by providing the ~ t information you can 
get And of course, m this business to misrepresent anything 
to any member at any time as you know, is tantamount to 
being put out of business Nobody does that 
It would destroy your credibility? 

Oh yes It destroys you completely So that’s why you have 
to come up with the best information you can get out of your 
people or based sometimes on your own expenence This has 
been tned before like reinventing the wheel or something But 
I would say that it s probably even more important today for 
the lobbyists to be able to come up with the expertise and that 
knowledge that comes from a practical expenence of running a 
business, like a bank I think that information is even more 
valuable now than ever before 

So do you provide it to the staff as well as to the legislator? 

Oh yes You make sure that staff person understands the idea 
And you make sure that they fully understand what this is 
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based on where it comes from, as well as the member himself 
In fact I can give you one experience to tell you how staff 
comes mto this thing sometimes, where the staff has really 
sometimes stepped a little bit over the line on the basis of their 
authority but in this particular case it involved apparently an 
understanding with the legislator 

Two other gentlemen and I had a problem We went to 
the legislator’s office to talk to him about the bill He said 
'Gee I don t even know the bill Are you sure this is one of 
my bills’ I said, 'It has your name on it' He looks at the bill 
and he says, 'Well, that s sure not familiar " So then he calls 
the secretary, and he says Do you know where this bill comes 
from’ She says "No It s one of your bills Yes I know but 
where could I have gotten a bill like this’ Well, I don’t 
know" 

The staff fellow who worked for him was across the hall 
so he went over and knocked on the door and had this kid 
come across He stood outside the office and had a 
conversation out m the front office there while we were sitting 
and pretty soon the staff guy left The member comes back m 
and laughs He says, ' Now I know where the bill comes from 
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He said, That was not one of my bills, but that’s one of 

Frank’s 11 

The staff person 

Meaning the staff person’s own bill So that’s where a lot of 
bad ideas come from some staff guy will just put the bill m 
and the member doesn’t really know anything about it except 
his name s on it By the time the bill comes to committee, 
why the member has to rely upon the staff person who 
probably put the bill m to wnte him an analysis and tell him 
what the bill does And then I guess it s up to the member as 
to whether he wishes to pursue it or not 

But at any rate I’ve always thought this was kind of 
interesting, that he would say, "Oh that s not my bill That s 
one of Frank s ' 

How often do you suppose that happens 7 
I think it happens more and more today Youve got to 
remember the staff person figures he s there to protect his boss, 
to provide background 1 have a notion too that legislators 
are looking for issues because they’re running for election The 
staff person is going to help him win that election so why not 
come up with a great bill 7 So the staff person starts a research 
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project on what s harmful about making popsicles in Fresno 
there s something that will spoil the ecology, or the flavor is 
derived from some fruit that’s only grown in Reedley and there 
should be a prohibition against the use of this flavoring or this 
fruit So the staff guy just thinks this is the greatest thing and 
goes to his boss and says "Gee Boy, will this get you 
headlines Oh, this is a hot issue m Fresno 

So you see this is the genesis of an awful lot of 
legislation It s staff people who sit around with these fertile 
minds and decide "Oh boy this is going to be great It’s going 
to make the boss look great" 

So is this a partial explanation of what you just said, that the 
lobbyist is more important now than earlier? 

Oh, I think so Oh, sure Yes Because some of these are 
theories, you know and they’re not well founded And some of 
them are political gimmicks just to get attention and really are 
not likely to become a law so you have to have good 
information to counter some of these great think tank ideas 
Let me just go back to Ronald Reagan because you had just 
mentioned that he was hard to get to the first four years but 
what happened after that? 
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As I said I think almost all governors are difficult to get to in 
the first four years Pat experienced it Ronald Reagan 
experienced it Jerry Brown expenenced it George has 
continued to be not overly available I mean he’s mce about 
things but he not having quite the same ambition as the other 
three didn’t feel I think it was that necessary to go out 
and Or first let’s say to hold everybody off with 
Because youve got to remember George had been here as a 
senator as an assemblyman He sort of knew the cast of 
characters Again we probably all We knew him better 
than we did any of the other three or four So you didn t feel 
the same constraints about making contact with the governor 
Once you did get through to Ronald Reagan what was he like 
to work with’ 

I find him enjoyable As I say the thing of it is the staff gets 
used to us in the first two to four years They finally come 
around to remembering that this place doesn t operate without 
information Sometimes it’s their call almost They suddenly 
decide that maybe you re not such a bad guy or something of 
that sort I just remembered that one of the things m the 
Reagan administration that would be quite typical, I think was 
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that the Reagan staff, when they first came m of course felt 
that they had a potential presidential candidate m their hands 

Most of the people who came in as new staff just like m 
Pat’s group and Jerry’s group these people came m from the 
outside They came from academia, they came from 
everywhere, not many of them with the experience of dealing 
with the legislature and with lobbyists m Sacramento So they 
have the idea that all they have to do is to send a telegram to 
the president of the bank which they got good at doing and it 
would say, "Dear Mr Peterson" or "Dear Mr Clausen" The 
telegram would go out at four o’clock in the afternoon like a 
mght letter and it would say "Dear Mr Peterson or Clausen 
or whoever the president of the bank was at the time It 
would go on to say that the governor was considering a tax 
proposal or a tax increase or some other problem "He requests 
your presence at nine o clock tomorrow morning m Sacramento 
m the conference room " It was pretty unrealistic because I 
think they viewed themselves as from the top, that whenever 
the governor spoke, everybody was supposed to jump, and that 
means Rudolph Peterson 

So I would get a call back from my boss, the general 
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counsel, and I remember the first time or two I think it was 
Sam Stewart who called me up and said "Hal, they’ve just 
gotten this telegram m from the governor’s office Here it is 
five o’clock, well, they got it m about an hour ago, and they’re 
requesting the president 5 s appearance tomorrow morning at nine 
o clock m the governor’s office for a briefing to get the 
business community together on something that Reagan people 
ought to do Inasmuch as Rudolph [or whoever it was] is m 
Spam, he is unable to attend Don t those people have any idea 
of what scheduling is like? That presidents of corporations just 
can t come to Sacramento on a whim? You can’t call them up 
m the middle of the mght and say, Be here in the morning 

I had to agree, I said, 'Yes, it was pretty unrealistic 
'Well, he said, ' at any rate the reason I m calling you is that I 
can’t be there You re going to have to go as the representative 
of the president and just find out what he wants and let us 
know 1 I said "OK " 

So I go over And this was early m Reagan’s term, this 
was like in that first year or two Reagan had one good thing 
He had a staff of people that came from the outside that had 
no expenence at all m government or over here or with the 
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legislature But the governor had decided that he ought to 
make as a part of his legislative liaison team Senator Verne 
Sturgeon from Paso Robles Verne Sturgeon And he had 
just brought him aboard 

So that morning a little ahead of nine o’clock I arrived 
at the governor’s office and I started to go m the door mto 
where this briefing was to take place I found there were two 
or three other lobbyists there with the same problem Their 
boss is saying, Be there " Well they couldn’t get m so 
They couldn’t get m the door’ 

They couldn t get m the door The staff wouldn t let them m 
So I go up to the door, and the staff comes over and tells me 
Sorry, but only those to whom the telegrams were addressed 
I said Well I know but Im here on behalf of the president 
He s in Spain and I ve been directed by my boss general 
counsel for Bank of America to be here this morning to be his 
representative and to carry the message from the governor to 
them" 'We re sorry but this is for designates only 1 

About that time, Senator Sturgeon, who had known me 
for some years walks over and he says What m the hell is 
going on’ I said 'These two turkeys wont let me m the 
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door He said 'What’s the matter with you guys? This is the 
judge This is Hal Broaders, who represents the Bank of 
America " He says, "No, but nobody’s supposed " He said, 
"Look, he is the Bank of America He is the president of the 
bank this morning He s here to represent him You’ve got to 
let him m the door " Well reluctantly 
[End Tape 4 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 4 Side B] 

BROADERS So as I said they reluctantly let me m the door I would say at 
that particular briefing if there were any other chief executive 
officers of any other corporations there there were half a 
dozen Even now I cant remember if there were all that many 
people in the room There were two other lobbyists who also 
managed to get through the door Other people had been 
turned away and didn t have the fortune to run mto Senator 
Sturgeon when they arrived at the gate as I did 

So I got m and went through this complete briefing I 
think Caspar Weinberger was probably the director of finance at 
the time As I recall he was there, and we went through the 
briefing Then I made a report to the president of the bank 
and to my boss the general counsel After that I didn’t have 
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that problem anymore They always seemed to sort of 
'Well you’ve got to let him, I guess " 

Did they contmue to send out these 'invitations, shall we say? 
It seems to me they did that two, three four times where they 
w~ d send out these telegrams It was amazing you know It 
was just completely not dealing with the real world out there 
Do you happen to recall what went on at the meeting? 

No Well, as I recall, two or three of them, they seemed to be 
all on taxation whenever the government talked about the 
shortfall of revenues and the need to do this and the need to 
do that It is my recollection that m almost every instance, it 
was on the subject of taxation and trying to get corporations to 
go along with it 

So he wanted to lobby the corporations basically? 

Yes he was lobbying the corporations to gam their favor, you 
see The same thing had happened with Pat Browns group in 
1959 as I recall that first year My predecessor and Mr 
Landels [Edward] Ed Landels representing the California 
Bankers [Association], along with some other people with 
busmess mterests had been called into Pat s office Pat felt 
that m order to be able to finance the state there was gomg to 
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have to be a tax increase As you know it’s sort of 
characteristic of every new administration Now, if you re 
going to get a tax increase they’ve got to do it while the 
honeymoon is still on So Pat picked up on that 

At that r Bank of America and the California Bankers 
had decided that they had to give this new governor a chance 
because as I recall, the Rainy Day Fund so called that Goodie 
Knight had to have had been used up It was no longer there 
That’s why Pat was faced with a little bit of fiscal dilemma 
So my bank and the California Bankers agreed that 
something has to be done I think part of it was we go with 
him this one time At least it shows our good faith, that we 
want to try to get along try to help finance government but 
we don t want him coming back year after year So it was kind 
of an offer to show our good faith 

I was not a part of the negotiations They were done, I 
didn t even know it happened I was only apprised of it when 
other things started to happen That was that the afternoon 
editions of the San Francisco I believe it was the Call Bulletin 
at the time, and the Examiner. I think, were afternoon papers, 
and then there was a Los Angeles paper afternoon edition, I 
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can’t remember what that was may have been the Examiner 
down there too But at any rate, afternoon editions hit and the 
headline said, "California Banks Support Governor’s Efforts for a 
New Tax Proposal" 

Well, the condition of the agreement was we said we’ll 
accept our share as long as other corporations and everybody 
across the board takes a little bit Just a small percentage but 
just enough to get him the money to finance the new 
government and to make up for the loss of the Ramy Day 
Fund et cetera Well that was left out of the story, there 
merely was a gangbuster headline "Banks Support Tax 
Increase " 

Sounds like you were going to do it all yourself 
Sounds like we were going to do it ourselves 

Well we found out about this thing about five o’clock in 
the afternoon So my boss Mr Bruns and I immediately ran to 
every news reporter in this town and we’re talking about 
Squire Barrons from the Chronicle. Jack McDowell from the 
Call Bulletin . Jack From the Examiner Oh gosh, I can t 
remember his last name nght at the moment At any rate we 
ran around Carl Greenberg I remember was Los Angeles 
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Times We asked that their morning and next day afternoon 
editions that it carry a little black bordered sidebar to the story 
telling of the conditions upon which the banks had agreed to 
go along with the tax increase as long as it was broad based 
and everybody took a little bite We finally got that into some 
newspapers but m the meantime we were pariahs in the 
business community and this capital over here Oh my God, it 
was 

What happened 9 

Well it was unmerciful 

They descended upon you 9 

Yes Next morning it was like everybody you met said 'So 
you’re the guys that like tax increases 9 "So the Bank of 
America and the California Bankers want to pay more taxes 9 
Well that s wonderful Don t speak for us " Oh, it was 
something 1 And a couple of old guys reminded me of that 
three years later, you know, they were still telling me about it 
I d be on an elevator with them and they’d say 1 Oh, there s the 
guy that likes taxes" No they just didn’t get it out of their 
craw It was terrible 


HICKE 


Obviously it made an impression 
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It did 

Did you actually have to present your pros and/or cons to 
Reagan when he was governor a few times’ 

Not like we did with Pat where Pat would call you m I think 
Reagan only used that format once or twice, wherp he d call 
you m Generally again like with Reagan, and like with Pat, I 
used to go through the executive secretary With Pat, it was 
Winslow Christian and the one who is a supenor court judge in 
L A nght now [Arthur] Art Alarcon And with Reagan it was 
[Edwin] Ed Meese and [Michael] Mike Deaver That s where 
you did a lot of your talking 
What about Jerry Brown’ 

In spite of all that s been said about Jerry being Mr 
Moonbeam that sort of thing and granted, his style was 
certainly different again you had a new crew that came on 
with him, totally inexperienced around the halls But after 
again that first three four years, you begin to work mto 
people that begin to get used to you Of course, Jerry had the 
fortune of bringing m B T Collins who is a living pohtical 
animal even to this day Well he s deputy state treasurer nght 
now under [Tom] Tom Hayes He s the kind of a guy who 
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had a real touch with people 

I know on a bill that had to do with a Prohibition against 
banks selling property and casualty insurance, the bill had gone 
to Jerry Jerry of course vetoed it on the basis that it was 
special legislation because it only protected insurance agents but 
it didn’t do anything for consumers So he had vetoed the bill 
Well then the bill became subject to an override by the 
legislature orgamzed by Mr [Assemblyman Louis] Papan, who 
was the author of the bill which was A B 580 1 

Gray Davis was at that time I think the executive 
secretary This was just ahead of B T Collins During that 
fight and it went on for Well, it seemed to me like it 
went on forever but I m sure it was no more than a couple 
three months But I used to have instructions to meet the 
governor at Frank Fat’s at eleven o’clock at mght for the 
purpose of domg the roll call 

So m that way I got to know Jerry pretty well because it 
was a couple of nights a week when I might have to go down 
there at eleven o’clock and just be there He would come in 


B 580 1979 1980 Reg Sess, Cal Stat, ch 258 (1979) 
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and have dinner and of course as you know the 
legislature 

He’d eat dinner at eleven o’clock at night? 

Oh, yes, he’d be sitting there having something to eat at eleven 
o clock at mght Then I would sit down and talk with him and 
I d have a roll call and he’d have a roll call "Who did you talk 
to?" 1 1 talked to So and so ' Then he’d say "Don’t you think 
you ought to talk to So and so?" 1 Governor I ve tried that I 
think it s gomg to take You re gomg to have to deal with 
this senator' or this assemblyman It was kind of interesting to 
be so mvolved, because I d never been involved with a governor 
before where you were actually trading roll calls Especially m 
the middle of the night 

Here I have it this was A B 580 Banks and Bank Holding 
Companies 

Yes But we lost The legislator overrode his veto and it 
became law anyway Which leads us around to Proposition 
103, when they said that you were going to get a rebate on all 
of your premiums for your automobile insurance 1 But in there 


Proposition 103 passed in November 1988 
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it also said that banks could sell property and casual insurance 
Well, as you know the bill has been under attack ever since 
and as you know, the/re still trying to decide how much of 
that premium you can roll back The courts, I think, so far 
have sustained insurance companies They dont have to do it 
and that’s why the people who were sponsors of 103 are back 
to the drawing boards again thinking about another initiative 
Who were the forces for and against that? I mean how was it 
lined up? 

Well insurance compames were of course totally against 
Proposition 103 On the other side there was this Ralph Nader 
thing, the consumers aspects And then of course, we 
supported ir m a way just merely because of the fact that they 
wrote us into it and so we said 'Well sure We’ve been 
wanting to do this anyway " It overturned the Papan bill, A B 
580, you see 

OK. Anything else about Jerry Brown? 

He s not quite the political animal his father is of course He s 
distant You feel almost at times like hes shy Yet when Ive 
had to talk to him he was very Like dealmg with him on 


this one issue, he was very pleasant, very mce to deal with 
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He s like his father he doesn’t go much for jokes He’s not a 
punster or one that particularly likes a joke or a story 
Serious? 

Yes very serious minded 

What kind of a relationship did you have with Lou Papan? 

It was very good He and I had always been friends He d 

work out other bills with me I always was amused with him 

really and I think we were very good friends 

This is a list of some of the bills that he carried that you might 

have had something to do with if you d just take a look and 

see if any of them bring anything to mind 

Yes there s A B 484 1 Paying interest on impound accounts 

Was that a big one? 

No, not a big one but it got our attention, 111 tell you The 
thing was that before this bill ever became law we were 
already paying interest on impounded accounts 
Can you explain to me what that is? 

Well yes That’s when you make a house payment In it is 
your taxes your insurance, everything, all inclusive That’s put 


*AB 484 1975 1976 Reg Sess, Cal Stat, ch 25 (1976) 
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in a trust account or called an impound account 

So this law was to require banks and savings & loans to 
start paying mterest on those accounts Well as I say, before it 
ever became law Bank of America just decided gratuitously to 
go ahead and start paying mterest anyway which we did 
[scans list] You know, all these numbers are familiar 
You must have a lot of numbers m your head somewhere 
Yes Right 

Yes I would say that almost all of these we were 
involved m the big one of course being A B 580 
Generally did Lou Papan agree with your positions, or did you 
agree with his? 

It seemed to me that when he earned a bill for you he was 
really with you If he had another bill he was always trying to 
be the devil s advocate about the thing Even though he might 
eventually come to the conclusion or he might give you a vote, 
he d make your path a little difficult at times 

But as I say, as far as the friendship goes, why I thought 
we had a very good friendship There was only one time 
it was dunng this 580 when the bill was on the senate floor 
and I had five amendments to the bill The rule is that you 
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have to get a sponsor for the amendments The legislative 
counsel is required to provide forty copies of those 
amendments and I had five sets of them Then you have an 
extra ten that goes to your opponent 
An extra ten copies? 

An extra ten copies that goes to the opponent and whoever the 
opponents have carrying the bill on the senate In this case it 
was on the senate floor 

Well, somehow there was a little slip between the hand 
and the mouth because the legislative counsel s office forgot to 
deliver copies of this to the author Mr Papan Also even 
though they dropped the copies properly on members of the 
senate Mr Papan wasn t advised I thought it was all set and 
of course it came up on the senate floor I had about three 
people who were carrying my amendments Shortly thereafter 
I got the impression that Mr Papan was upset with me In 
fact within a matter of a day, I had a sergeant of arms come to 
my office and, just like serving a process he just reached over 
and touched me with the envelope and dropped it on my desk 
The envelope was addressed to me from Mr Papan 

Well, I didn’t need to open the letter because by that 
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time I think I had six copies of his letter that had already 
preceded its arrival on his service of one on me Because they 
came from members of the senate and the assembly He had 
written a letter to all 119 members all the members of the 
assembly and all the members of the senate dressing me down 
and telling everybody that I was misrepresenting, that m his 
legislative expenence he had never dealt with anyone as 
devious with me that I was not to be trusted He went on and 
on it was a terrible letter but a tembly good letter because 
most of them who sent me their copies had written on the 
borders, Don’t pay any attention’ or You are the most 
honorable of all Third House people I know Forget this one" 
Et cetera And then as I went through the halls I started 
running into guys and they’d say Boy that Papan really loves 
you doesn’t he?" [Laughter] 

So over the years I just put that letter in the file and I 
never did open it So five or six years went by and one 
time His secretary and my secretary were good friends, so 
something came up about the letter She told him she said, 
'You know, Mr Papan Hal has never opened that letter" 

Tears just streamed down his cheeks He said "I m really 
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crushed ' He says "I should never have written the letter" His 
secretary said Yes you dummy I told you that when you put 
it out that you’re making a big mistake It’s going to do you 
more harm than good to write a letter about Hal Broaders 
when everybody knows Hal Broaders and he is honorable and 
you nave to go and write a letter about the best friend you’ve 
got [Laughter] 

So after I received the letter California Bankers and all 
the other lobbyists from all the other banks, the California 
Bankers crowd, took me to dinner at Frank Fat’s They said 
How do we get him to wnte a letter like that about us? 
[Laughter] 

It’s amusing to look back on but I m sure it wasn t too much 
fun at the time 
No at the time no 

Before I forget, let me ask you about the founding of the Derby 
Club 

Oh yes Well that was kind of interesting 
When was that? 


BROADERS It just kind of happened I think this was m 59 It started 
with Senator James [J ] McBnde, who was the dean of the 
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senate and was chairman of senate finance He was from 
Ventura County He was an old Irishman who still spoke with 
a brogue The other gentleman was Senator Randolph Collier 
as we all know the Silver Fox of the Siskiyous And [ ] Bert 

Trask of the California Truckers Association, he was their 
lobbyist The three of them had been in New York to attend 
some meeting and they were walking down the street in New 
York and saw an advertisement m a store window for derby 
hats on sale So they got to thinking how funny it would be to 
buy a derby hat So they all went in and bought a derby hat 
A couple of weeks later I was attending a meeting m San 
Francisco of the Finance and Insurance Committee, and Bert 
Trask, California Truckers was also in attendance That day at 
lunch he and I had gone to Bardelli’s down on O’Farrell Street 
just off Powell [Street] He was telling me about what a gag, 
you know they just bought these hats I said "Well you 
know it’s kind of sad they don t wear derby hats anymore 
because on some people they look pretty elegant ' He said 
"That’s what we were talking about just sort of lamenting the 
passing of the derby but we just thought it would be a gas to 
go out and buy these hats so we bought them" 
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He and I got up and walked down towards Macy’s, which 
is just across Powell there and what do you know 7 There was 
a big sign in the window Derby Hats on Sale Almost like 
what had happened to them two or three weeks before And 
he says 'You ve got to get yourself a hat' So I walk m and 
put one on and some sweet, little old lady came up and she 
said Young man I cant tell you how marvelous you look in 
that hat I said, ' I’ll take it " It was on sale for seventeen 
dollars, I remember that I thought "Boy my wife will kill me 
when she sees I spent seventeen dollars on this frivolity' 

At any rate, I bought the hat and brought it back and 
about a week went by We got to talking the four of us 
somehow I think we were having lunch They said 'You 
know what we ought to do is go to lunch someday and it will 
spook everybody m the capital wanting to know what we re 
domg sporting derby hats " So we agreed like the following 
week that we would meet and we would go to lunch all of us 
weanng a derby hat so we did 

Of course you can’t believe people were just coming out 
of the woodwork It was like watching a circus parade 
Everybody in the capital, all across the street, and as I recall 
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we went to Bedell s or the Senator or wherever and everybody 
wanted to know what it was So we just told everybody it was 
a secret organization [Laughter] They said "A secret 
organization 9 What have you got to do 9 We said 'Do you 
have the price of a derby hat on you?" As I say, it just started 
out like that, just sort of a fun thing just spooking people So 
we thought, "This is so good, we ought to do this " 

There was one gentleman by the name of [William] Bill 
Grant a former assemblyman from Long Beach who came up 
and he said, What m the hell is going on here 9 So we told 
him it s was a very secret order He said, You know, I have a 
derby hat but its a brown one I bought it in 1917 1 He said 
I don t think I’ve worn it smce but oh I love that derby hat 
'Why don’t you join us for lunch next week 9 " And that s kind 
of how we got started Within a matter of two weeks we had 
I believe fourteen people sitting at lunch at Bedells with derby 
hats on And the thing just grew It just went like 
wildfire 

[End Tape 4, Side B] 

[Begin Tape 5 Side A] 

HICKE Everybody wanted to be in the Derby Club 
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Everybody wanted to be in the Derby Club We finally decided 
we had to put a limit on it so we allowed for eleven senators 
eleven assemblymen eleven lobbyists, and eleven administrative 
types 

How did you settle on eleven? 

We just seemed like that was a good number for the size of the 
room we were m We soon found out that we had outgrown 
the little conference room m Bedell s, it just wasn t big enough 
So we then moved it to Posey’s where it s been ever smce 
Posey’s Cottage over here at 11th and O [streets] We even 
have a derby hat as you know, installed on the marquee or on 
the sign next to the door There s a big derby hat out there, 
whether you’ve noticed it or not As I say this thing just grew 
like wildfire As I say within a matter of two or three weeks 
we had fourteen were meeting regularly 
Did you still say it was a secret club? 

Oh, yes, we were just spoofing, you know We said we were 
the only orgamzation m the world with no purpose and no 
reason for being So we always made that the premise that no 
business be discussed, it s just a place to take the tension off of 
everybody from dealing over bills or talking about bills The 
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object was just kind of a pressure release, and let everybody get 
together and have a good time and have lunch together, and 
then go back across the street and go to battle again But 
while you’re there no press and no business and as I say, no 
purpose 

Wonderful story You still have the same mix and number? 

No Oh no We’ve grown now We must have a couple of 
hundred members, I would think I would say there’s probably 
110 or 115 who meet every Tuesday 
You go regularly every Tuesday? 

Oh, yes I m always there That s how I got so well acquainted 
with Ronald Reagan because he was oftentimes a guest At 
one pomt we had the support of the Masters Club m Hollywood 
through Senator [Ralph C ] Dills who is a member and we 
had a lot of stars who came up because they all knew Ronald 
Reagan We had people like Pat O Bnen Martin McClaine Fred 
MacMurray That Bntish actor I can t think of his name It 
was a Sir or something Not Sir Albredge Smith but another 
fellow like that, who was an old time Hollywood actor Just 
from time to time we had all kinds of people who came in and 
would come to the Derby Club Of course you d invite Ronald 
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Reagan and these stars and then they’d get up and they’d start 
telling stones about each other Well, I started to tell you a 
while ago, I think it was taking too long, but the Reagan story 
Yes well, let s tell it 

OK, because it is a great story He was talking about just 
having signed the contract to become an actor m Hollywood 
One of his first assignments was to go to San Diego and to do 
a navy picture m which Pat O Bnen was one of the lead actors 
He said, "If everybody thinks the movie business is easy, you 
should remember that most of those mornings you had to be on 
the set, generally on the beach, m the fog at four o’clock m 
the morning And that’s regardless of whether you drink adult 
beverages until one o’clock, you still have to be there 11 
So he said Here I am just like an ingenue I m 
impressed by all these superstars I m seeing" He said "They 
were all staying m the U S Grand Hotel I wandered m the 
U S Grand Hotel and was sort of standing around like a kid 
from Illinois and Pat 0 Bnen at least recognized me, and he 
had with him Fred MacMurray 

So they came in and they said * Kid, do you know how to 
dnnk ?l He said 'Well, yes, I guess so" They said, ’Well come 
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with us So evidently they started making a tour of the bars 
m San Diego It got to be one or two o’clock in the morning 
and the place they were in the bartender had already passed 
out on the boards and they had already locked and barred the 
front door MacMurray and O’Bnen were still pounng drinks, 
and Reagan was standing there watching them, and the police 
department came to the front door and began to beat on the 
front door like they had a ram and were yelling 'Open up 1 
Open up 1 

So he said "By this time it was probably two or three 
o clock m the morning I found a way to escape I couldn t get 
the back door open so I went through the men s room and 
found a window that you could pull up go out, and drop down 
onto the street So I crawled through and then tned to hold 
the window up while O Bnen came through, and MacMurray 
came through We then ran down the alley managed to find a 
cab floating by at that hour of the morning got back mto the 
U S Grand Hotel and had to be on the set within an hour 

"We got into O’Bnen s room and MacMurray passed out 
O Bnen called the desk said ‘Send somebody up here because 
there s a body m my room I don t care where you put him 
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but don’t leave him in my room because my wife is coming m 
on the eleven o’clock tram from Los Angeles and I want this 
body out of my room Put him in some other room ’ 1 He said 
with that, he and O’Brien just had time to run down grab a 
cab and go to the beach for the day’s shooting He said, ' In 
my memory, it will be one of the longest days 

"But 1 he said "I just thought inasmuch as my opponent 
in this election and all of these other people m Sacramento 
have so often stated, that I came up here without any 
expenence m government " And I’ll tell you everybody 
just Oh it was hilarious Remember, Pat Brown s lme 
was, He doesn’t have any expenence " And of course 
everybody in the Third House everybody m the legislature said, 
’Why do you want Reagan up here 7 He s never had any 
expenence ” Well of course Reagan got up here and found out 
the legislature, a lot of people up here, dnnk pretty heavy He 
at least was [inaudible] You follow the point 7 
That s a very good story Oh, yes 

I think it s a great story He was just so great at coming up 
with yams and things that happened 


[End Tape 5, Side A] 
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[Session 3 July 25 1990] 

[Begin Tape 6, Side A] 

HICKE This morning I have a few questions about some of the things 

that you might have been mvolved m regarding the bank One 
of the things that you said you might be able to comment on 
generally is changes m the S&L [savings and loan institutions] 
regulatory climate 

BROADERS I think generally over the years we or the banking 

community always felt that savings & loans were getting a 
double break Number one they did not pay a fair share of 
their taxes that is they weren’t taxed on the same basis as 
banks Two, they were not constrained by a limit on the 
amount of mterest they could pay and banks were and pretty 
much are We felt that there was an unfair advantage for them 
when it comes to competition m the marketplace 
S&L executives always went to Washington or 
Sacramento and of course they pleaded that they needed these 
breaks because after all they make home loans and that 
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they’re the mortgage banker of the country and as a 
consequence they were entitled to a break They contended, of 
course that they couldn’t go mto commercial banking activities 
that is, personal loans, automobile loans, and all those areas 
We, on the other side as I indicated, felt that they had two 
unfair advantages one the nght to pay at better interest rates, 
and two, they weren’t paying their fair share of the tax burden 
Did this controversy take place at the state level as well as the 
federal level? 

Oh yes I mean it came up m many contexts It wasn’t that 
it was a specific bill Carole It was just a general sensation 
And of course it played itself out many times when the S&Ls 
would bring up a bill or when the banking industry would 
bring up a bill You couldn t help but inject some of this 
unfairness as far as we were concerned And of course, their 
defense was, Look we make loans to the citizens out there to 
buy houses" 

Did anything change over the penod of years? 

No Not much I think even m this present debacle we had 
with Mr [Charles] Keating and other people they’re still 
singing the same song ,r We had a nght to be entrepreneurs and 
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we had to make the money someplace because we pay a better 
mterest rate And after all, we are the bank of last resort 
That is we’re the ones that make housing available for people 11 
Youve no doubt heard that theme m this present conversation 
about the S&L bailout 

What do you think m general about this problem? Could it 
have been avoided and is there any solution? 

I have no personal knowledge but from what I read it sounds 
as though the regulators were not as zealous as they might 
have been 

OK And then I wanted to ask you m general about tax reform 
that has gone on over the years 

I don’t know that I can make any other than a general 
commentary that as you know, from administration to 
administration that is going back to Goodie Knight to Pat 
Brown to Ronald Reagan to Jerry Brown almost every 
administration in its first year or first year or two, always 
came up with a need for a tax bill Because they seemed 
always to point to their predecessor who left the state in great 
debt and great hazard and as a result, If you’ll give me this 
now we can bridge that gap and contmue to do business in the 
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state of California and remain solvent," et cetera, et cetera 
Every new administration smgs the same song And they 
always try to get that tax mcrease in that first year or two 
because they’re still on a honeymoon They know that after a 
governor’s been in office for two or three years by that time 
he’s offended enough people over there of either house or 
sometimes both houses or both parties to where he can hardly 
get a Mother’s Day resolution through let alone a tax bill 
[Laughter] 

What was the Bank of America s position as these all came 
along 7 

Well, the only one that I can personally recall was m the Pat 
Brown administration It so happened that between California 
Bankers [Association] and ourselves we agreed that Pat should 
have that first tax mcrease It was based on the idea that as 
long as the treatment was equal and it was across the board it 
was for everybody we could support such a proposal Smce 
then, I suppose like most busmesses and most people, no one 
ever likes to see another tax mcrease coming down the pipe 
Was there a quid pro quo when they came down 7 I mean are 
there benefits that you can see 7 


HICKE 
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Generally if it s equal, across the board, you don t have a lot to 
complain about You re just sort of m there with everybody 
protestmg that unless there is an equal proposition coming 
down from the administration you find it very difficult to 
support 

It now seems that the president can t be elected nationally if 
he’s gomg to raise taxes Do you think that that kind of thing 
will continue m California 7 

I have a feeling that once you circulate this m either way, as 
the public picks up on it there is a perception Well they’re 
not going to do it at the federal level 1 And then of course 
you’ve got [Governor elect] Pete Wilson or [gubernatorial 
candidate] Dianne Femstem who are going to have to be very 
careful because these ideas are exportable The public make up 
their minds many times just based on what that issue is, and if 
you re going to raise taxes ”We don t want this guy 11 
What about the unitary system 7 Did you have any mterest in 
that 7 

Agam we were not affected as were Rockwell International 
and some of the oil compames It was more or less their issue 
even though the banks maintained an interest m it But I don t 
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recall that we over the years have ever had a big part to play 
other than our interest in it 

The bank doesn t deal with corporate clients that would cause 
you to have some greater mterest in them? 

I think you mean because of the relationship between ourselves 

and another corporation 7 

Yes 

I dont think that entered mto the thought 
So taxes werent a big part of your problem? 

Well I would say taxes are always of concern great concern 
Oh no I would say they are always of concern 
OK, but no particular issues stand out 7 

No particular issues other than of course always the concern 
about the formula for taxation of banks which is different than 
other corporations You see, they all pay a personal property 
tax based on their [inaudible] Banks do not pay a personal 
property tax because banks pay on a formula That is they 
pay the basic rate and then, over and above that, banks pay on 
a formula that is based on the [inaudible] of other 
corporations That is we pay on a formula Well, let’s see, 


how can we describe this best 7 
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Well, a good example would be Til say PG&E [Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company] and an oil company would pay the basic 
rate And then they would pay the additional based on 
personal property 

We re talking about property taxes, now? 

Well this is in addition to your basic rate that everybody pays 
But I mean, we’re not talking about mcome tax? 

No, we’re not talking about income Were talking about 
another tax that is a part of that formula the general formula 
So most corporations say like PG&E or an oil company would 
pay the basic rate and then something based on the personal 
property Well, you can imagine, PG&E have these huge 
turbines in the mountains they have fleets lots of vehicles for 
service purposes and they would pay a tax based on how much 
of that they owned 

With banks the personal property generally was 
typewriters and nowadays, of course computers Other than 
that you didn t have much property So they said, "Banks will 
be taxed on a formula based on what other corporations pay 
So you take all the other taxpayers PG&E Standard Oil 
[Company of California now Chevron Corporation] et cetera 
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et cetera and then the Board of Equalization comes up with a 
formula that represents what should be your personal property 
tax Well banks have always complained that was m excess 
because ’We don’t own a lot of big equipment like Standard Oil 
or PG&E and we always felt it was a little unfair" 

So every tune we came up to a tax bill this was always a 
consideration to make sure that if you re going to maintain the 
so called ' m lieu' tax that’s what it was referred to an m lieu 
tax in lieu of the personal property you own that it continue 
to be fair and that you not adjust that formula too far one way 
or the other That is, "OK, keep us on balance if that’s what 
you re going to do to us 

How did they arrive at this formula? Was it based on your 
receivables or assets or capital? I mean, money in the bank? 

No it was pretty much just based on what everybody else 
owns Because at one time I remember long years ago we 
figured that if that was 6 percent on the in lieu tax that if you 
actually were to come down to how much personal property 
we d pay or we should pay, based on the personal property we 
own it should have been about 2 percent instead of 6 
What’s the 6 percent oP 
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Again, that was a formula they came up with, the Board of 
Equalization They just said 'You’re m lieu tax will be m lieu 
of the personal property you own Rather than basing it on 
what you actually own, we will just go ahead and say that your 
fair share is, say 6 percent " 

But 6 percent of the total amount of property tax paid or 6 
percent of 

Yes I guess it would be because it would be based on the 
personal property owned by other corporations 
So let’s say Chevron pays 20 percent and PG&E pays 15 percent 
and yours is 6 percent and it adds up to a hundred 
So somebody else pays 4 percent, somebody else pays 7 
percent so they seem to stnke a balance m there They say 
As far as financial institutions are concerned this is the 
formula this is what you re going to pay 

What about the Bank of America as compared to say the Bank 
of San Mateo? Did the size of the bank make any difference? 

I don’t know this, but I would think that, again it s probably 
based on your net returns So a big corporation could afford to 
pay their fair share as easily as a small bank 


HICKE 


Now it sounds like an mcome tax 
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Well, I wish I could explain this better [Laughter] 

I wish I could understand it But I see your point I guess I 
don t need to really worry about how it’s actually figured out 
Yes But again, I cant give you the formula I don’t know that 
formula But it’s something that the board goes through every 
year m determining that and I think it’s based on "It shall not 
be more than or less than " so that they have a little moving 
room where they give you that assessment every year on what 
your in lieu is 

Is this an issue for you? Do you ever have to protest this? 

We haven t In former times we have but no It s not You 
know it s just been one of those things that we have lived 
with and I think it goes back to Justice [Roger] Traynor m 
1940 I cant remember whether he was the director of finance 
or But at any rate, he is the gentleman who came up with 
the original formula, because I think it was after the Civil War 
or during the [President Abraham] Lincoln administration and I 
believe it was the Congress that came up with it 

At that time, they were trying to arrive at some equality 


in taxation of state chartered banks as opposed to federally 
chartered banks So I think it was the Congress that came up 
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and said 'There are four or five different ways you can tax a 
national bank" Now I don t know what it was like before 
1940 or whenever Justice Traynor came up with this great 
formula, but this was one of the methods evidently outlmed by 
the Congress and Justice Traynor m my recollection is the one 
who said 'This is the way it shall be" 

What are the implications of bemg a state chartered bank as 
opposed to a federal chartered bank 7 
Well, I believe that its early significance, gomg back to the 
twenties and thirties was that you can go out of state as a 
national bank And then I suppose there is something m your 
advertising or your presentation If you re a national bank 
people must think that s pretty good as opposed to, say, the 
'Lodi State Bank 

Let’s see One of the things you said was a big issue was 
mterstate banking 

Yes Interstate banking this is something that I ought to have 
looked mto I think it started out with [Assemblyman] Howard 
Berman about, oh, about ten years ago, I think It would be 
about 1980, 81 He was then an assemblyman here from Los 
Angeles and he mtroduced the first interstate banking bill I m 
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trying to remember the number now, but I think it was like 
A B 1926 That’s something I’d have to check out It would 
merely permit an out of state banking institution to charter and 
operate m California We as a national bank and the 
California Bankers generally I should say felt that masmuch as 
this seemed to be a national issue That is it’s something 
that the Congress could best decide, because it affected 
federally chartered institutions So the general attitude was 
that this is not a state issue, but this is a federal issue, and 
there is where it should be resolved 
Did you play some part m this discussion 7 
I would say that yes over the years I ve been rather prominent 
m working on interstate banking bills yes 
Can you describe a little bit what you would do or what the 
problems were 7 

Well again it was always the same problem our argument 
never changes and it was a federal issue And then, I can’t 
remember how early, but it seems to me that the state of 
Alaska or somebody opened up their borders and said, 
"Anybody can come m here and do banking business m Alaska 


Then we’ve got other states that begin to break down some of 
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them on a limited basis So over the years, this thing sort of 
began to grow on a statewide basis 

I’m trying to think it was Utah that had kind of a strange 
law relatmg to interstate banking Now I can’t think of what 
the spinoff was but it was almost facetious m that it said you 
could operate m the state of Utah, but it limited the size of the 
institution that could go m As I recall you couldn’t have more 
than so many men and basic assets or something It was a 
little different spm than most of the state laws enacted Some 
of them were enacted and you could come into say, Arkansas 
'as long as we can come mto California " They were just 
reciprocal bills 

Was the issue ever decided at the federal level 7 
It has not been decided yet It has come about and finally I 
think it was last year that we enacted the laws m California 
that permitted interstate banking Again a reciprocal type bill 
as long as we can do business in New York, then New York can 
do business here et cetera The bill was finally settled It was 
the summer of 1988 I beheve, when it was finally settled So 
as you know, the target date agreed to was January 1, 1991, 
which comes up m about six months, at which time then it 11 be 
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a free, open market m California for interstate banking 
But only for reciprocal states? 

Pm not sure about that Carole whether that limitation is still 

m there or not I think it’s just open 

OK Do you happen to recall who earned that legislation? 

Most of it was Senator Alan Robbins Senator Roseanne Vuich 
and Assemblyman Charles Calderon Calderon, seemed to 
be the principal players There were any number of bills on the 
subject 

Was the Bank of Amenca in favor of this? 

Let’s say we were for it and noting the exceptions and making 
sure that it was on balance with what was being done all over 
the country So we were only asking for it being a fair bill 
that traded us equally with other states as well as here So 
that reciprocal that aspect remained 
The bank would like to see it handled on the federal level? 

I m not sure how the bank feels today but I know at the time 
a couple, three years ago, we still, even though we were 
working with the bill here and we were satisfied but we still 
thought it was a federal issue I believe that when [President 
Jimmy] Carter was president about 1978 or 1979 that he had 
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even made a suggestion that there be some sort of interstate 
banking but it never got off the ground But he seemed to be 
leaning m that direction 

Does the bank have a representative m Washington? 

Yes, we do, as a matter of fact We have a lady back there 
who represents us 

OK Next on my list is assumable mortgages 
Yes that grew out of the Wellenkamp case 1 
This was a court case 7 

This was a court case, and it seems to me that it came out of 
Riverside County Carole as I m talking about this, some of 
this is just hazy 

I know I m asking you to dredge up information from way 
back 

Previously the rule had been on an assumable mortgage that 
if you were paying say 8 or 10 percent for that mortgage and 
supposing that you wanted to give up on that and the bank had 
to take the property over, that when the bank then loaned the 
money or made this property available to somebody else they 


Wellenkamp v Bank of America, 21 Cal 3d 943 (1978) 
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paid whatever the new rate was 

Well in the Wellenkamp situation the court came down 
and said, You can’t do that Youve got to let them assume 
that mortgage If it was a 4 percent mortgage, they get it for 4 
percent" Well, that was not very realistic because when the 
price of money, was up around 20, 21 percent, if you 
remember it was pretty tough to let somebody assume the 
mortgage at 4 percent or 6 percent So that was what the war 
was all about 

Do you happen to recall when this case came about m 
approximate decades or whatever? 

It would seem to me that this occurred back m the late 
seventies and the early eighties We had numerous bills m, and 
then as I recall, I think it was a federal court that had finally 
ruled against it and said No A financial institution has to be 
able to function based on the rates of today 1 
So it was appealed? 

So it was appealed and eventually relief was gamed yes 
Did you have anything to do with that part of it? 

No, not that part of it, because I never got involved in the 


litigation All I was doing here was trying to push a bill that 
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would bring us back to some equality here 

Do you recall who earned that bill or who was helpmg you 7 

Yes, I think it was Assemblyman [James] Jim Costa, and it 

seems to me like it was A B 2656 

You have a good memory to pull that up 

Yes if that’s correct I think it is It s close 

Well, we can check that 

Yes 

OK So that came out to a happy ending 

It came out to a happy ending 

How long did that take 7 How long was it on your 

It must have been three or four years before it finally resolved 

itself 

And dunng that time you had to go by the 

Dunng that time we were just pleading with the legislature for 

relief 

And the bank meanwhile had to go by the ruling 7 

In the meantime we had to abide by the ruling of the court as 

did all the banks 


[End Tape 6 Side A] 
[Begin Tape 6 Side B] 
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Was there a group or some individuals who were m favor of 
retaining this? 

Oh yes The consumers’ union people like that were strongly 
m favor of the court’s ruling 

Let’s see There were some other international banking issues 
You talked about U S banks domg business in Japan? 

Yes This has been quite a while ago This was a long time 
ago This had to do with our ability to branch in Japan And 
of course, they kept coming back to us and saying 'Why 
Now this is very elementary what I’m telling you but this is 
basically what the problem was They came back to us and 
said "Look we can t do business in California Why should we 
let you branch any further m say, Japan?" This is pretty much 
the attitude anywhere around the world 

So what we had to do was to mtroduce a bill that would 
permit a foreign banking corporation to charter m California as 
long as they could obtain FDIC msurance And basically, that 
was it Now, I think the bill was A B 21, and I think it was by 
[Assemblyman Jerome R ] Jerry Waldie I’m not sure, but I 
think it was A B 21 (Waldie) This would have been about 
1967 Something like that So we were just doing that, you 
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know to indicate our willingness and of course, the w illin gness 
of the state of California, to do that 

Now if they had wanted to come m and be chartered as 
a state bank, they could have done so But most of them 
bemg nationals, wanted to come m on a national level So you 
had to have their requirement, whether it was state charter or 
not you see 

But at any rate it mdicated a good faith effort on the 
part of the state of California That was pretty much our 
legislation just asking for this to be reciprocal 
And what happened? 

It passed, and I don t know that any great things happened 
afterwards, but [Laughter] at least it s on the books 
Yes [Laughter] Does that cover that? 

That pretty much covers that, yes 

OK And then bankruptcy reform I wanted to ask you about 
that 

Yes Under both the federal and the state there were 
allowances that a husband and a wife could each claim One 
could take the federal allowance and the other could take the 


state for the same indebtedness 
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This is if a family is going bankrupt? 

Yes Say a man and a wife were gomg into bankruptcy 
OK 

Then there was an allowance or deduction that was allowed for 
both under That is you were entitled up to, what’ Fifty 
thousand or whatever What you owned, that much was 
exempt So you could claim both the federal and the state one 
spouse taking one one taking the other We felt, again, that 
not just banks but a lot of other people who were involved in 
bankruptcies and I suppose that means commercials anybody 
who is mvolved in that kind of mdebtedness we just felt that 
was excessive that you either had to make up your mind, you 
have to take one or the other So a bill was mtroduced It 
wasn t our bill we just went along and supported it, saying 
that you either have to do one or the other, you cant do both 
Were they the same amounts’ The state and federal 
[exemptions] ’ 

I think they were Yes Whatever that exception was Again 
Carole that was one of those things that was sort of important, 
but in my mind it probably wasn t as important as other things 
at the time so I didn’t give it Again I’m not getting into 
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the detail 

That number wasn’t important to you anyway at the time, 
probably 

No, I think not I just remember it was the same for both 
federal and state 

Do you have any idea when this reform took place? Again, just 
m general 

I m guessing probably four or five years ago And I can’t give 
you a bill number on that one 

Yes OK Well we can hunt around and might be able to find 
it ourselves Again, was this supported by other banks and 
other groups’ 

Oh yes 

Who was on what side’ 

Again I would say almost everybody m the busmess community 
was supportive I suppose that again you have a consumers 
umon that always seems to come mto these things, or Rural 
Legal Assistance It would generally be that kind of opposition 
And then one other thing I think I gleaned from these articles 
has to do with bank notanes Was that an issue’ 

Yes That started a long time ago back several years ago You 


BROADERS 
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see pnor to our introducing a bill, it used to be that a notary 
had to have one of these metal monstrosities, you know, with a 
pull lever on it that left a big imprint or an embossed, raised 
seal of the state of California and then the paper was just 
signed by the notary For instance we were not the only one 
at Bank of America We had say, a thousand branches, and 
almost every branch had a notary m it, because there are 
papers m banking where you have to have the signature 
notarized 

At the time m the secretary of state’s office everybody 
was in agreement that there s got to be a simpler way to do 
this and why don’t we go to the rubber stamp? So that’s when 
we passed the rubber stamp legislation so that you didn t have 
to own or pay fifty dollars for one of these things that crimp or 
give you this embossed raised seal That was the first step 

Then as years went by we had a lot of our branches 
where people would know there was a notary m that branch 
So we started getting people from the outside, just off the 
streets And in some cases the lady who was the notary, a 
platform secretary or an officer was spending too much time 
with the public off the street So we had to seek some relief 
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there that merely said that if you have a notary m a bank, they 
do not necessarily have to serve the purpose of the public 
because they’re there to serve for banking purposes 

And a problem again, of people walking m off the street 
generally the notary did not know the people There was no 
way of identifying those people so that many times you could 
have certified something that was tembly significant and have 
the thing blow up m your face later because "Well, I didn’t 
know who this man said he was" and "I didn t know who he 
was 1 et cetera So we felt that for the protection of our own 
people, it was best to restrict it to bank use only unless the 
person wants to do something on the side but certainly not 
during the time of day when they’re supposed to be working for 
the bank So this was greeted by banks everywhere what a 
relief 

So that’s pretty much the story on notaries 
Was this California legislation 7 
Yes this was California legislation 
And do you have an approximate date for that 7 
I would think that the first bill, the rubber stamp bill, would go 
back to sometime m the 1970s I would think the later bill 
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that I m referring to here, as to limiting the notary to just bank 
issues probably wasn’t until 1980s before we ever got around 
to the second phase But you know things like this take a long 
time to build up It’s kind of the way problems are handled 
through the legislature 

While mcreasmg numbers of people having things notarized is 
probably when it became a problem 
Yes, nght 

Well now I notice though that m order to transfer accounts m 
a money market fund or something like that, you need to get 
your signature OK’d by a bank I mean not just notarized but 
you have to go to your bank and get a signature guarantee so 
it sounds like it s starting all over agam Is that nght’ 
[Laughter] 

No, I don’t perceive that I would imagine that probably that is 
a banking transaction that involves you and the bank not as an 
independent or an outsider 

What I m thinking of is if I want to transfer a money market 
account which has nothing to do with my bank, I have to go to 
somebody who knows me m my bank and get my signature 


OK’d 
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Well, maybe this is a good time to take a break? 

All right 
[Interruption] 

I was just looking at an article I have that says U S banks are 
no longer among the top banks in the world as far as size is 
concerned This person traces that fact to a couple of things 
the first one bemg that U S banks are restricted m the banking 
services they can offer gomg back to the Glass Steagall 
[Banking] Act [1932] 1 
Right 

And then the second thing he says is that in California foreign 
banks are allowed to buy state chartered banks which gives 
them an unfair advantage An unfair double standard, he calls 
it His example is that California First Bank owned by the 
Bank of Tokyo, is buying Umon Bank So what you have is 
state banks owned by foreign banks Do you have any 
comments about that? 

No 

I think it was 1981 I was just looking here when Bank of 


1 Glass Steagall Banking Act 47 Stat 56, (1932) 
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America bought Charles Schwab [& Company Inc ]? 

Yes 

And that was a challenge to the Glass Steagall Act? 

I think it was a challenge, but I can t remember I suppose it 
went to court, I don t know, but it was settled At least we 
were permitted to buy Schwab as a discount broker 
Were you mvolved m any of those negotiations? 

No That was stnctly regulator mvolved and not mvolved with 
state legislation of any kind 

Had you been involved m any attempts to increase the range of 
bank services? I think we talked about some msurance 
Only one, the sale of msurance And then about 1983 I think 
it was A B 3469 1 or something like that, Johnson that 
permitted state chartered banks to mvolve themselves in real 
estate development Banks generally or let s say national banks 
m California particularly ourselves again felt that in order for 
it to be completely fair that if parity was to be achieved, you 
would have to have federal legislation So we the Bank of 
America resisted that attempt 


\AB 3469, 1981 82 Reg Sess Cal Stat, ch 1196 (1982) 
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I think there was a six months operational date on it 
That is, m six months it would have permitted state chartered 
banks to get mto real estate development We felt that it 
should be eighteen months because that then would give 
Congress an opportunity to enact federal legislation establishing 
parity between state and federally chartered institutions 

The California bankers because of the numbers that are 
there, represent more state banks than they do national banks 
even though the national banks are larger m most instances 
such as Bank of America Security [Pacific Bank] Wells Fargo 
[Bank] First or at that time I guess it was Crocker Citizens 
[Bank] et cetera They all agreed to go along with the 
legislation We resisted on our own and held out for a one 
year operational date giving the Congress We even thought 
it ought to be eighteen months, but we accepted a year in 
which to give Congress time to act We were successful in 
getting that Or let s say I was successful [Laughter] in 
obtaining that amendment 

So a year went by, and the Congress as usual did not 
act at all So there you are 
Whats the impact of that? 
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Well it s just that they are doing some of it They didn’t all 
jump mto it nght away because most of them went mto 
partnerships with the developers and were very cautious There 
were two banks, and I believe mainly m the Bay Area, such as 
the Pacific Bank down at Monterey or San Jose and it seems 
like there was another bank down there that did get into it, but 
I don t think state chartered banks have Well I think they’ve 
all made some use of it but it’s not been a catastrophic thing 
where there’s 

Everybody leaped m and started to 

Yes It wasn t where everybody just leaped m and started 
domg it Because savings & loans, you see already had those 
powers 

Is there any evidence that Congress may act at this session’ 

I can t say because I don t know I haven’t talked to anybody 
m the last six months about whether there’s any hopes of that 
I think in time that it will come about but I don t believe 
anything has been done 

In your experience here in Sacramento have the large banks 
had the same objectives as the small banks or is there a 
difference of opinion’ 
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It’s amazing what agreement we’ve had with the smaller banks 
and state chartered banks that there are very few differences 
that we’ve had over the years Most of those things are settled 
in what they call a State Government Relations Committee of 
the California Bankers We always have at least one member 
on there I think Security Pacific has one Wells Fargo has one 
To me it s sort of amazmg over the years that we ve had very 
few differences Whenever there is a difference it’s just 
generally hammered out at the level of the State Government 
Relations Committee 

How long has this committee been m existence? 

For as long as I can remember I think when I came aboard 
with Bank of America in 1957 we had such a committee 
However Bank of America was not a member of the California 
Bankers until 1961 about four years after I arrived We were 
generally just sitting with them on invitation and trying to be 
helpful but we were not a voting member of that committee 
Why not and were you instrumental m changing that? 

No it was just a decision of, I guess Mr Beise was president of 


the bank at the time He felt that we should have a closer 
liaison with the California Bankers and preserve an agreement 
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and it was far better to be a member than to stay outside the 
membership 

Did you sit on the committee for the bank? 

I did not vote because I chose not to vote, thinking that many 
times I might be called upon to take other action than that 
amved at by the committee It happened very rarely except m 
instances like the A B 3469 bill I just explamed to you about 
on real estate development powers Over the years there have 
been maybe a few issues where I might march to a different 
drummer but basically over the years we were always m sync 
with them and sometimes would support their legislation even 
though it did not necessanly affect a national bank But to 
show unity within the banking community, why, we were 
always trying to do our part as a citizen with the banking 
community 

Since we re on this subject I did want to ask you about 
working relationships with representatives of other banks 
It’s been very good Very good 
You have frequent contact with them? 

We here always have a Monday morning "skull practice,' and 


thats the 
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A Monday morning what 7 

A Monday morning skull practice A Monday morning meeting 
of all the bank lobbyists and that is to discuss the issues of the 
week and how we hoped to handle that, and what person has 
responsibility for domg certain things such as calling certain 
members or preparing material to be used by, say, the witness 
during the course of the hearing It’s a good session, you 
know It’s something that sort of evolved over the years, and I 
don’t know how many years we ve been doing this but it’s been 
a long time 

Have you been m Sacramento longer than most of the other 
representatives 7 

Yes This is my thirty third year I would say that probably 
the closest to that I have of anybody’s who s been around 
the person whos been around the longest is probably a Security 
Bank representative I think he s been here about ten twelve 
years 

Who is that? 

Norman Jay 

I d say you’ve way out distanced most of them 


BROADERS And then John Ballif from Wells Fargo has been here about the 
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same time except John had the luxury of bemg chief consultant 
to the Senate Judiciary Committee for a period of two or three 
years So m that sense, he probably has more expenence than 
anyone else 

OK Well I wonder if I could ask you a little bit more about 
the Bank of America In 1969, BankAmenca Corporation was 
formed That must have mvolved some legal questions 
It involved a bill that would provide for the transfer of bank 
stock in name to the control of BankAmenca Corporation 
And was that a problem? 

It was a problem because no one had recognized that there was 
a necessity for a bank corporation, a holding company, to have 
that power to take the stock control the stock I received a 
call from the general counsel at that time [Robert] Bob Fabian 
who told me that some back room student lawyer at Wells 
Fargo had called them up and asked them what section of the 
law controlled the transfer of the stock from the bank to the 
corporation To their great dismay, we were then about two 
weeks of the law taking effect the national Bank Holding 
Company Act It had just never occurred to anybody and 
there seemed to be an absence the law did not speak out So 
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he wanted to know what might be done 

So I went back and I asked him what area of the code 
might be mvolved He gave me a [Inaudible] procedures 
section and then I went back and accessed the tables of sections 
affected, and I found two bills One was by the [California] 
State Bar [Association] by another author, and then Senator 
George Moscone m San Francisco was carrying another bill 
They were both practically duplicates affecting the same section 
saying almost the same thing Both bills had passed out of the 
senate and were now residing in the assembly Judiciary 
Committee 

So I informed Mr Fabian there were two bills on the 
subject "Let me go and talk to Senator Moscone" Senator 
Moscone became hystencal with laughter to think that the 
lawyers for the world’s largest bank had missed probably one of 
the biggest bills of the century [Laughter] He was hystencal 
and I said "George you can’t talk about this because I dont 
want you embarrassing my boss ' [Laughter] So he agreed 

So I asked the legal department to give me language 
which took care of the situation It was like a paragraph as I 
recall, that was all it took So we then, Senator Moscone and 
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I then appeared before the assembly Judiciary Committee the 
following week, and he told them that he no longer had an 
interest m the same language as the state bar and he would 
like to "substitute this language thats been brought to my 
attention by my friend Mr Broaders here" and he explained 
what it would do 

Fortunately, nobody on the committee picked up on it to 
make fun of it, and we did not become that explicit either The 
bill just sailed out and went to the assembly floor and then 
from there had to go back to the senate on concurrence Then 
within a matter of like it seemed to me like just a week before 
the bill or the law took effect Governor Reagan signed the bill 
for us I even had my picture taken with Governor Reagan and 
Senator Moscone signing the bill There was great delight and 
joy m our camp Yes as you can imagine 
Good timing 
Yes 

Well, that s a big success and I m sure you had very many of 
them What happens when things don’t turn out so well? 

Well Carole, I hate to have this sound like braggadocio or 
being boastful but its interesting over the years I have a 
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tough tune ever remembering when I ever got beat, except for 
one tune, and that was on the Assemblyman Lou Papan bill 
that related to the empowering of banks to sell property and 
casualty insurance which goes back to I think it was 1979 It 
was A B 580 Papan This, m my recollection, is the only time 
that I ever got a major drubbing 
[End Tape 6 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 7 Side A] 

BROADERS And it was indirectly, because Mr Papan earned the bill in 
spite of my objections and my resistance all through the 
assembly committees and through the assembly floor to the 
senate, the senate committees, and back to the senate floor and 
to the governor Jerry Brown was then governor and he 
vetoed the bill, which we thought he should 

At the same time Governor Brown was involved in the 
first time I guess m over twenty or twenty five years a governor 
had ever been overridden on a veto I think it goes clear back 
to Earl Warren’s time or maybe [Governor] Culbert Olson’s 
time But it seems to me that the first override had to do with 
a pay raise for state employees The second bill I can’t 
remember And then it seems to me like there was a third bill 
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It was almost like the legislature had found a way to deflect 
anything Governor Brown did, and it was almost like they had 
gotten m the habit of doing it 

So when this bill came up it was pretty easy because 
they’d been through this before, m recent times As a 
consequence, I fought Assemblyman Papan around here for it 
seemed like months Finally they were successful m gettmg the 
bill off the senate floor finally and overriding the veto 
Thats a remarkable record 

But that s the most noteworthy defeat that I think I ever had in 
thirty three years because I don’t know, I think it was just 
good Irish luck as much as anything but I never did lose a big 
one I ve never lost a big bill 
Congratulations 
Thank you [Laughter] 

For thirty three years that has been truly remarkable Well 
let’s talk a little bit about some people m the legislature You 
told me a little bit about Speaker Unruh and I wondered if you 
could perhaps compare and contrast him with other speakers 
[Robert] Bob Monagan and [Robert] Bob Moretti 


BROADERS I would say that of all things about Jesse Unruh, the most 
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crucial was that if you opposed him or he opposed one of your 
bills on the floor, you would generally go to him and tell him 
of what your desire was on the floor that you d like to have 
this bill, and he would tell you very frankly, "I m either for 
you, 1 or he would say, "I m against you on this issue, and I will 
take as many votes with me as I can, but why don t you go do 
your very best? Then you felt that you could go out and do 
your work and you never feared retribution never worried 
about it 

He was one person that if he told you something today 
Jesse Unruh could remember it six months from now a year 
from now "I gave you my word " I don’t want to say he s any 
more honest than anyone, but he certainly kept his 
commitments better than anybody I ve ever known He was 
marvelous to work with Mr Unruh and I did not come 
together on a gTeat many issues [Laughter] But he was most 
honorable 

That’s saying a lot for him 

Yes really And I say that because other people think, well, he 
was wheeling and dealing and he was Big Daddy and all this 
but I never had anything but a very pleasant experience with 
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him 

I think that s saying a lot for you too, because he obviously 
trusted your judgment and your word 

I think this is a basic across the street [Referring to the capitol 
building ] It is a matter of your word is your bond and that s 
why it takes so long for a legislative representative to settle m 
and be a part of what goes on m that building It is when they 
know that you’re gomg to give them, to the best of your 
knowledge what you think is the truth in the issue 

And of course something that not many people think 
about is that to misrepresent one time is almost fatal because 
if a member finds he can t trust you one tune, he 11 never trust 
you again I’ve always said it was tantamount to leaving town 
the next day if you start misrepresenting and telling somebody 
something that isn t the truth I think of all the work in this 
world, the lobbying profession is most honorable, and that’s the 
side the newspapers dont pnnt That’s the part they don’t see 
It’s always these big bad lobbyists and their money and their 
free wheeling ways But they don’t realize that there s another 
side, there s a real bond when you give your word to somebody 
over there, because otherwise you d just as well forget this kind 
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of work 

Do legislators have to establish that kind of relationship among 
themselves? 

I don t think so, and they don t with us either Because they 
can pretty well do what they want to do and they don t 
necessarily have to relate the truth to you So they dont quite 
hold to the same standard and there may be a reason for it 
Things change m the world, you know A position you might 
have today might be changed m a matter of months by court 
decision, by public opinion the necessity for accomplishing 
something physical out here like the building of a highway or 
something The situation may change So they don t have to 
hold quite to the same standard, because after all, they are 
politicians they’re around to get elected While I think they’ve 
got to be honest and honorable but let s say once m a while 
they can kind of slip a little bit and it s not that noticeable 
Fm sure that there are a lot of divisions between them 
because you hear the rancor over there now, hke between 
[Assemblyman] Ross Johnson and [Speaker] Willie [R Brown 
Jr ] and yet I think as opposites as they are and for the 
differences they have they probably are like lawyers m court, 
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they still have a mutual respect for each other at the end of the 
day even though they said some pretty terrible things about 
each other 

The changing situation, though, could apply to you as well as 
to the legislator 

It could, but generally you go m all honesty and all candor and 
you say, Look the situation’s changed and I have to be honest 
with you and tell you this " That s another part of this business 
of laying it on the line where you are 

Just as an aside, that’s one of the most important qualities that 
has made you successful What other things do you think are 
necessary for a lobbyist? 

I’m always referring to this sort of work as friendly 
persuasions A part of friendly persuasions is that I think 
personality has something to do with it Your so called 
"bedside manner' as to how you approach people making sure 
that you’re not being offensive or overaggressive or saying 
things that you may come to rue the day you ever said so 
you re being very careful m your conversation 

Two I think is entreating both houses and both parties 
on an equal basis, that is not to align yourself with just one 
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faction but to try to maintain a friendly balance with both 
parties and both houses 

I would say probably one of the most important 
ingredients of all is perseverance never giving up trying to be 
inventive, innovative, trying to find a different way to sell the 
product It’s just like Post Toasties you know If lfs got a flat 
flavor and it gets out m the marketplace they’re gomg to 
correct it right away Same way with you When you re 
selling something over here, you take a different approach and 
you try to adjust it to sometimes even the individuals It all 
depends on how you talk to a person You learn that over a 
penod of time as to how you talk to people You sort of learn 
some of their biases, prejudices I’ve always used the example 
of you certainly don t represent a drunk driving bill that is, one 
that would ease say, the penalty for drunk driving You 
certainly wouldn t go to a guy whose mother in law or his 
family or anybody had been hurt by a drunk driver, you see 
what I mean? Again, what s the motivation here? How would 
you talk to that person about this? 

Sounds like you need a good dollop of common sense, but 
that s maybe one of the hardest things of all to develop 
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r think that gets back to really what ifs all about common 
sense m dealing with people 

OK, well, getting back to the speakers Bob Monagan? 

Bob Monagan was a good speaker, very friendly We had our 
differences with Mr Monagan over things like the two year 
session, feeling that the legislature was better served by having 
one year sessions having them terminate rather than have this 
continuation of all bills that are still alive for two years 

In former times your session lasted for one year It was 
pretty easy then because you finished m June generally and 
you went home all bills were dead You came back m January 
and you started afresh The only good thing that happened in 
that interim generally from June through December was interim 
hearings which were held all over the state If you had a 
major issue those could be pretty well worked out People 
would take a normal summer vacation with their wives and 
their families m July and August and in September we might 
have a first hearing in Riverside or m Monterey or San 
Francisco or Los Angeles or Fresno or wherever or back here m 
Sacramento at which time you would explore the issue 
completely by the bringing on of witnesses just as if you were 
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in session The point was that this was where you could thrash 
out the details and amve at a consensus A lot of heavy issues 
were settled in the interim so that by January you had a bill 
that was pretty well agreed to by all parties That was the 
advantage of it 

HICKE Were you pretty busy then, during the interim? 

BROADERS You were from September on because you were generally 

traveling around the state to make these various hearings and 
sometimes bring in witnesses et cetera 
HICKE Then I interrupted you I think when you were starting to 

BROADERS I think that what I started to say was to give you the contra to 
this a two year session 1 was offered, that was during Mr 
Monagans time In 1966 Jesse Unruh earned the constitutional 
amendment that established a one year session 2 We operated 
on that for the next three or four years whatever it was 

Monagan was ousted by Bob Moretti [in 1971] I think 
Bob Monagan felt that the legislature needed changing the 


Proposition 4, Legislative Reorganization, was passed November 1972 
(AC A 95 1972 Reg Sess, Cal Stat, r ch 81 (1972)) 

Proposition 1A was passed m November 1966 (1966 First Ex Sess Cal 
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procedure and he was convinced that we should go to two 
year sessions as is the present law You could introduce a bill 
this year and it must be out of the house of origin by some late 
date m the first year That is out of committee It s still on 
the floor of that house, and you have the first thirty days of the 
following year, like the month of January, m which to get that 
bill out of the house of origin Then it’s dead if it doesn’t get 
out 

But in the meantime you’ve had all these bills coming out 
of say, the assembly m that first year they have gone across to 
the senate and have just been laying there because human 
nature being what it is the senate s going to take care of 
themselves first So all their bills go out and everything the 
assembly’s got is gomg to be sitting over here The contrary is 
true, too The assembly works the same way Then you have 
this overlap you see, of the same issue you fought all year long 
m the assembly, but now you re gomg to spend this year, 1990, 
finishing up what we started m 1989, and the bills still laying 
there foul 

With a lot of those bills, and especially if they’re highly 
controversial agam it’s a matter of tactics You wait until the 
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last two weeks in August and you wait until there are so many 
other bills floating around that there is a fifty fifty chance that 
the opposition, if there be opposition, will not catch on to it 
The bill can be jammed what they call "jam the bill" And it’s 
on its way to the governor’s desk or it’s on its way back to the 
assembly and you wake up m the middle of the night having 
those dreams "Oh my God what happened? How did this get 
out?" You find out that they called a quick meeting even 
though they’re supposed to give three day notice It may have 
been noticed, all nght but you were so busy with other things 
that maybe you didnt pick up on it So it causes a lot of 
confusion 

I think under this present system we have there are nine 
pressure points when bills have to be out m the first year out 
of policy committee which means a bill can go to a money 
committee if there is implied or express need for state funds 
and it can sit there for a long long time and still not woriy 
But then you’ve got to worry sometime later in August If you 
want it to move that year, you ve got to make sure you’ve got 
it out of there over to that other side so that you re ready to 
go to work on it m February If not, you try to get it out of 
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policy committee to get it on the floor but then youVe got to 
get it off the floor m that first thirty days m January So as a 
consequence it sets up all these pressure pomts I think one 
time we went through and figured out there are nine pressure 
pomts 

That was a part of the argument at the time that Mr 
Moretti gave us that it will take off all this pressure that was 
killing people in the last month of the session It seems as 
though over the years there was always some legislator dying in 
the month of May or dying right after the session in June and 
he said "This will take all the pressure off of them That was 
one pressure Now we have mne of them 

We tried to point that out at the time Look you re just 
creating more pressure points " We didn t know how many but 
we knew there were going to be some more Not only that, 
but you create confusion by having those bills lie around for 
two years Then you have to sit around all the time and think 
'Wait a minute It got out of the assembly and it got to the 
senate Does it only go to the policy committee?" Because m 
the meantime they may have amended the money back m it 
So it means it s got to go to senate finance It means it’s got to 
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go back to the other house for concurrence you see with 
money m it And a lot of times that s how they get bills out is 
take the money out of them and just pass the bare bones bill 
out with the object of putting the money back m at some other 
pomt m the other house 

Well all of this m my mind creates nothing but 
confusion I think the public is confused people who work 
with it members lobbyists everybody is constantly confused by 
what is the status of that particular bill 7 Where does it go 
next? What happens to happen to it? Does it have money m 
it or does it not have money m it? Is it gomg to go out 
without money m it? Is it a possibility that the governor is 
going to sign it if it gets there? So you think of a thousand 
things that can happen on its way to the governor 

I would say with Speaker Monagan probably our biggest 
difference was over that particular issue And then when Mr 
Moretti came m it was more of the same because Mr 
Monagan did not get the two year session bill out during his 
year He was merely the let’s say the originator of the idea 
and had begun to push Then it took Mr Moretti another 
couple of years to get this thing on the ballot and have the 
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people approve it 

What were the arguments for it? What were the reasons? 

It was supposed to give you more time for deliberation You 
could be more deliberative when you weren’t under pressure 
you see That was the argument wasn’t a very good one, 
but that was the basic argument that it makes you a more 
deliberative body and it also responds to the need for a full 
time legislature That is if you have people up here full time 
and you re staffing more and more, people have to have 
something to do 
Parkinsons law? 

Yes right [Laughter] 

How did the sides line up on that? 

I would say there were some legislators that were opposed to 
it, but when both speakers come down so heavy, this is like the 
issue of a lifetime It s pretty hard for the membership, and 
especially if you re a Republican and you’ve got all the votes 
and it s pretty hard if you re speaker and you’ve got a majority 
of Democrats It’s pretty easy to figure out where this thing is 
gomg to go if the speaker wants it, the speaker gets it 
What about other businesses and consumers and other mterest 
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groups? 

I would say everybody in the world was opposed to it 
Oh, really 7 

Oh yes I mean Third House people we all felt like they were 
kidding themselves They were not allowing for human nature 
bemg what it is, that you’re gomg to have people that are 
gomg to use delay tactics They did it m one year sessions and 
they’re gomg to do it even more in this type of session That 
you don t really make them more efficient We used to say 
they’ve now become as efficient as the Congress 
Would this enhance the power of the legislature vis a vis the 
executive 7 

I think that that may have been a part of the argument at the 
time maybe that makes us more of a co equal The governor’s 
on full time and we should be on full time and the judiciary’s 
on full time and we should be full time We can get better 
laws because even Jesse Unruh used to say, You can take a 
dummy and I can give him a staff and make him look like a 
hero over here 11 

Well, that’s really interesting Were there other issues with Bob 
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You know, I really don’t think of any, because to me this is my 
irritation with Bob Monagan and Bob Moretti No I m just 
trying to think about Bob Moretti Again these two speakers 
m a row are bearing that same cross Unless I went back to 
some of my old newspaper clippings or something it would be 
kind of hard to come up with a smgle issue for which I had a 
difference with Mr Moretti 

What kind of leadership do you think those two exerted? 

I think they both exerted good leadership I think they were 
very popular Moretti was probably a little harder on his 
troops That is he made more demands on Democrats to come 
through on votes for him than Monagan did Monagan needed 
him because he had a bare majority as I recall That s why he 
probably was a little easier because he had to work some 
Democrats over to get them to agree You ve got to pick up 
some Democrats someplace There were always a few of the 
so called Truman Democrats over there you know who came 
from mountain districts I say Truman Democrats, but there 
were always some of those who were very conservative based 
on the kind of district they represented 
And then came [Speaker] Leo McCarthy 7 
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And then came Leo And Leo again, probably I d say his rule 
was more absolute than even Moretti’s He did not mix well 
with his own troops I think he was more heavy handed with 
his troops He did not go out and play the political game at 
mght of gomg to dinners and that sort of thing Leo was the 
kind of guy who when it got to be five o’clock got m his car 
and drove home to his wife and his kids in San Francisco 
Which is admirable 
Oh, he lived in San Francisco? 

Oh yes Oh I don t think he ever lived up here And the 
reason I note this Carole, is because it was only when his 
speakership came mto some jeopardy, when Mr Berman made 
a run on him and then of course you remember how that 
emerged Willie Brown became speaker But it was one of 
those things where you never saw Leo out at mght checking 
out Frank Fats places like that 

It wasn t until his speakership came under challenge that I 
was one mght having dinner with some of the finance company 
people at Frank Fat s Here came Leo m and sat down next to 
me sat there and we had a wonderful visit I hadn’t seen him 


m four years but all of a sudden he was trying to be seen on 
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the scene It’s kind of like if you expect results, you’ve got to 
make calls He did not involve himself m a personal style like 
Monagan or Moretti, you could see them out anywhere at mght 
just checking things out, seemg people, visiting 

In those days we didn t have as many fund raisers as 
we ve had in the last five ten years because most people raised 
their money by just letting you know that I have a campaign 
this year and would appreciate your doing something for me 
Occasionally there might be a fund raiser, but very seldom So 
most of the visiting at mght gomg to the Senator Hotel, gomg 
to Frank Fat’s gomg to the El Rancho, Sacramento Inn places 
like that most of that was just kind of like following your 
friends around having dinner with other members or lobbyists 
That was pre Prop 9 1 That didn’t occur until 1974 Effective 
January 1, 1975 

I want to ask about that too but before I do, I want to follow 
up Obviously this was part of your duties also, to go out and 
see people 

To go out and be seen and to talk to people That’s how you 


Proposition 9 June 4 1974 
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established friendships over the years It would be like going 
over here to the [Hotel] Senator and sitting down, and 
somebody would come m and you’d sit down and you d have a 
drink with him and get to talking Maybe you might have 
dinner, or maybe you didn’t, but at least you got to know the 
cast of characters You got to know the territory as they say 
m the music 
[End Tape 7 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 7 Side B] 

HICKE Let s see We haven t gotten to the last speaker who is Willie 

Brown 

BROADERS Willie, again is greganous very pleasant Let’s say he s 

extremely bnght He knows how to play the political game 
He has a marvelous way with his people not only Democrats 
but Republicans He’s just an open kind of guy and he knows 
how to kid people and endear himself ingratiate himself He’s 
just done a marvelous job In my dealings with Willie, my 
relationships have always been very very good He is 
accessible he is easy to talk with he s no nonsense When you 
go m and start talking to Willie you don’t waste words He 
wants to get it out of the shell Tell me about it" 
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Get to the point 

And he gets to the point fast Like he was telling me a while 
back about how he handles or complaints m his district He 
goes to his office m San Francisco and he said "I always bring 
in one of my assistants or secretary and have her or him make 
a few notes I listen to these people, tell them Yes, OK 
Good we 11 look mto it He says I get nd of them out the 
door and I leave it up to my staff people to do the followup " 
And he says "It’s a cinch 1 

But he said, You hear wonderful things You learn an 
awful lot because of what people come to tell you You learn 
what the tenor of the times is " So Willie has that perception 
of what’s going on outside of just the capital over here He 
gets the flavor 

He really puts his ear to the ground? 

He really keeps his ear to the ground I was sort of amused 
with him when he was telling me this But Willie is that kind 
of guy, he’s willing to listen He’s a great compromiser Of 
course, George Deukmejian doesn’t think so right now but I 
think Willie is a great Well, as I say I found him nothing 
but just charming to work with over the years 
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Would you say his leadership is effective, then 7 
I would say he’s been very effective and he s been around 
longer than any other speaker we’ve had in the assembly I 
can’t remember now how many years I think he beat Unruh’s 
record a year ago But I think Unruh only had it for, what, 
eight years 7 
I think thats right 

Do you think that the flamboyancy which is what the 
media picks up on so much is part of his act? 

I think so Oh I think it’s part of his act Yes, sure He loves 
that 

Does he come across like that m private conversation 7 
No You don’t feel that There’s one thing about him hes 
always very nattily dressed He s dressed to the mnes 
I noticed his picture m the paper this morning Gorgeous 
He always looks good and you sort of respect that when you 
see him The shoes are shined and he’s just tastefully turned 
out 

That’s also part of his style, probably 

That’s part of his style yes Unruh and I m not sure so much 
about Monagan but also Moretti they were kind of laid back 
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in their style, you know they would take their coat off But 

you dont see Willie take that coat off 

Oh no’ He wears it in the office and everywhere’ 

Yes 

Do you recall any particular issues or problems that you worked 
with him on’ 

Probably as much as anything mformationwise it would be on 
interstate banking Generally we go as a group California 
Bankers and myself, for something informational We’d just 
say, "Here s where we are, this is what we plan to do " and just 
let him know where we are It seems like there was another 
issue but now I can’t even remember what it was I know I 
can’t come up with it 

What was his stance on the international banking’ 

He was willing to listen That s all he wants to know is where 
you re coming from What are the things you’re trying to 
persuade us to do here’ Like I say with Willie it was mostly, 
well like most speakers informational Unruh used to say, "I’m 
against it" Willie doesn’t say things like "I m against it ' 

Moretti can tell you he s against it Monagan can tell you 
Willie doesn t tell you exactly he’s against it He’ll tell you 
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whether he thinks it will fly or not He 11 say, •'Well, 111 don t 
know whether this will fly I don’t know if you’re going to fly 
with this one" He is in that sense probably more 
accommodating than most speakers 
You said he was accessible? 

Oh yes Oh yes very accessible You may have to wait a 
while because he’s got a long line 

What do you think he does with all the information that he 
hears 7 How does he process that 7 

He’s like all politicians he balances all the information he gets 
as to the politics mvolved as to public reaction It s just like 
all of us Even with me if I’m working an issue I always have 
to think ,r What if the press picks this up 7 How will the press 
view what I have to say? 1 So you get to be a kind of a poly in 
that sense just like with Willie He knows which way the load 
is nding He does the very thing all of us do You know 
would your mother like what you’re doing? [Laughter] Would 
she approve 7 Meaning the public, m a sense 
Well then, I think you’re saying that he doesn’t seem to have 
his mind made up ahead of time 


BROADERS No I would say he doesn t prejudge, because I think he is 
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willing to allow that there may be things that will change by 
the time it really comes back or comes m for a vote 
OK, well let’s go to presidents pro tern Of course the first 
one that comes to mind is Hugh Bums 
Oh Hugh Bums Talk about Irish politician par excellence 
Here again was a man who could incorporate every facet of 
bemg the political animal He could be tough he could be 
amenable easy I always remember one thing he said one 
time and I think he kind of lived by it but it was a definition 
of a diplomat I always remember Hugh Bums telling me this 
story and why I always tie it to him A diplomat is one who 
can tell you to go to hell and make you look forward to the 
trip [Laughter] 

Of all the things that epitomizes Hugh Bums m my mind 
more than anybody I ve ever known m politics He just had a 
way of telling you "No " and somehow or other you always 
came out feeling good [Laughter] It s a terrible thing to say, 
but he just had that big, Irish gnn He could destroy you with 
grinning, like, [Leans forward] "Now don’t tell me things like 
this [Laughter] He could just finish you off in a minute So 
I don t why but since he told me that story I thought 'Yes, 
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Hugh Bums, that’s you exactly " 

He was a delightful, delightful man He was most 
knowledgeable He had a sense, a feel for what people in 
Fresno wanted Over and above anything else, he always knew 
the temperature m Fresno what it was like, what people were 
thinking I think there was some evidence of that back m the 
days of cross filing Hugh Bums used to be nominated every 
year by both parties the Democrats and the Republicans 
Another one of my favonte subjects is cross filing But Hugh 
Bums had both the Democratic County Central Committee and 
the Republican County Central Committee both of them in his 
pocket They liked him and both parties would nominate him 
and he d be elected in the primary practically every time He 
didn t take any campaign money He always had the support of 
the [Sacramento] Bee He was just open to all kinds of 
suggestions 

He had a great background he d been a mortician, he d 
been a savings & loan executive at Sequoia Savings & Loan 
He had other investments other interests but he was a true 
master of the political process of how it works and what makes 
it work He was another one who could almost shame people 
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into voting one way or another, and generally with his way of 
kidding people just writing somebody m a friendly way But to 
me he was truly the most consummate politician I think I’ve 
ever known in my life He had it all rolled mto one ball 
I suppose if he and Unruh got on the same side it must have 
been impossible to resist 

Oh yes, that s true But he and Unruh did not see eye to eye 
all the tune because as you know the old saying around here 
is, The assembly proposes and the senate disposes 1 They 
always felt I think it was the general feeling over here that 
smce there are so many assemblymen one eightieth of the 
population is represented that it was And you had so 
many assemblymen from Los Angeles and thus you had more 
liberal or money type bills going across 

When you got to the senate side you had a little different 
view of it because at that time we had one senator for every 
county except for the small counties in the north one senator 
served three counties Collier was one of them They would 
have maybe a different point of view, that everything in the 
state of California was not exactly like they think it is m Los 
Angeles [Laughter] And having [Inaudible] constituency they 
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naturally were voting more what the people back in Reddmg 
wanted, or Shingle Springs, or San Mateo, or Paso Robles 
You had all these gentlemen out there who generally 
came from their own discipline They were either lawyers or 
farmers medical doctors Well, if you know, we bad a 
veterinarian m here for many years [Senator] Walter Stiem 
from Bakersfield [Senator] Stephen Teale from West Point 
[College] up here is a doctor We had all these people coming 
out of a discipline but pretty much attuned to their district, and 
the special mterest groups didn t really get to them 
So you had to have a somewhat different approach to senators’ 
Well, no I never felt that way I always felt hke you had to 
still convince people on the basis of ments It always seemed 
to me that you had as much work to do m one house as you 
did m the other I never felt that I was talking to a different 
group except I knew there was that sensitivity between the two 
houses or at least that sense between the two houses that the 
senate, m their minds, truly represented the people m their 
districts They allowed the assemblymen to come up with the 
legislation It might appear controversial, might be more liberal 
m their thinking, and it was the senate who more or less held 
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the line on balance let’s say 

I know at one time over there m those early days, my 
recollection was that it was considered a body unto itself rather 
than to be divided by partisan differences That is, that 
[Senator] J Hart Williams, a good Republican from Porterville 
and Hugh Bums m Fresno, got along perfectly well They were 
bound a little closer together almost hke a club I hate to use 
that expression but as a body they seemed to act more 
together on issues That is the same thought processes were 
mvolved I think they thought of themselves that way too 
that we are even though we re bipartisan here we do not let 
partisan pohtics become involved m the senate doing its duty as 
far as the people in general Yes I think that describes it 
pretty well that there was not partisan votmg at all They 
generally looked upon themselves as whatever is good for their 
people is good for the state 

I think one of things that Unruh was trying to do also was to 
strengthen the house vis a vis the senate? 

I think that s true, yes I think he felt that they were at a 
disadvantage, that’s why he set about to staff his house a little 
better Yes, I think there s some truth in that 
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So what would Burns’s reaction have been? 

I don’t think it bothered the senate that much They bemg a 
smaller body, having half the members forty they didn’t 
require as much staff as you would for eighty people I think 
they sat smugly by thinking that if they had a couple of staff 
people that was enough When Unruh was hiring four to help 
out a member over here they never got above the usual two 
because again you talk about an economy block that was the 
senate A lot of their mterest was m saving money and in not 
spending money and being very penurious is that the word? 
Yes careful 
Careful 

We seem to have wandered onto the next subject, which is a 
rather large one and that s legislative reform We ve discussed 
a few aspects of it but let s go back to start with cross filing 
which is one of the very early 

To me, it was Pat Brown who brought up the subject of cross 
filing I think it was his first term probably m ’59 first year 
and I think part of it was to give county central committees a 
little more power in the endorsement of candidates, because 
under cross filing they had not played a prominent part m the 
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election of people There were always county central 
committees, but I don’t think that any of them were ever 
powerful Now there might have been some places like Los 
Angeles where you have more activists and that sort of thing, 
but generally statewide, I would think that And there may 
be other people who know far more than I do, but my 
perception was that they were not that powerful 

This was a desire on the part of Governor Brown to 
You’ve got to remember he was bemg pushed a little bit on the 
CDG California Democratic Council Alan Cranston, I think 
Senator George Miller from Martinez, people like that, were 
very active m that CDC movement I think that Pat thought 
that a part of the appeal was to give those people out there in 
these central committees more power One way of doing it was 
to get nd of cross filing and make the county central committee 
stand for something 

I can remember my own reaction to it at the time 
personally, not on behalf of the bank but just my own personal 
reaction, was that this was the wrong way to go because when 
you had cross filing generally m situations like the Hugh Bums 
situation you saved an awful lot in campaign funds you cut 
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down on a lot of rancor between parties, by letting a man file 
on both tickets If he got both nominations, he was elected 
So you eliminated one election by having it all done m a 
primary That way it didn t lead to any great desire to develop 
campaign war chests that sort of thing I must say too, that 
gomg back to those early days, my recollection was there was 
never any great heat put on you they just assumed as a 
corporate citizen that you would make a contribution 

So generally when Ralph Brown was speaker m the 
assembly, Hugh Bums m the senate, and then later we got 
Jesse Unruh we I think most people in the Third House used 
to go to them and say, "Is there anybody on your ticket of the 
Democrats or the Republicans that you particularly like? They 
would just tell you 'Yes there s a young guy down m Oakland 
by the name of [John] Holmdahl who’s running for the senate 
If you can make a small contribution it would be appreciated 
Or it could be somebody in San Diego or anyplace they thought 
there was a good candidate 

A rule around here at the time for the Third House and 
for the members was that you did not ever work against an 
incumbent That is, you didn’t give money to an incumbent’s 
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opponent The rule was that you stay with the guy until he’s 
defeated Meaning that you dont necessanly do anything for 
him but you don’t do anything against him That is you may 
not give him a campaign contribution, but you certainly aren t 
gomg to give his opponent one either 
What’s the thinking behind that? 

Just bemg loyal and remembenng that the guy votes If he 
gets elected again, he 11 remember it a long time If you don’t 
do anything he may think less of it than if you go out and give 
money to his opponent So there s a lot of that in there 
There wasn t that great need This was not an ammal that had 
to be continually fed all the time In campaigns these 
members operated without a flak merchant meamng a P R 
[public relations] person 

Now they have great huge campaign staffs you have to 
hire all these people and a lot of your campaign fund goes to 
pay your campaign coordinator That s where a lot of it goes 
Can you imagine [Richard] Richie Ross running John Van de 
Kamp’s last campaign'? I don’t know how much money John 
Van de Kamp raised, but if he raised $7 or $8 million then I 
would say Richie, running a losing campaign, got a million So 
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there’s where part of your high costs of campaign is mvolved 
That s again where we back to cross filing we didn’t have that 
great pressure 

Newspapers, to me, were more helpful m those days by 
writing editorials, reporting on what happened m Sacramento 
Sometimes I felt that the newspapers did a better job of 
informing people of what was happemng in Sacramento than 
we do when we get these colored pieces out of some legislative 
office that says, "This week m Sacramento I introduced 105 
bills " It was more incumbent upon the press to inform the 
public Now the press takes a handout they get from across the 
street, from the campaign coordinator, do you see what I 
mean 7 

The written piece 

Oh yes there was none of this interviewing or gomg around to 
see somebody on an issue and having it show up m the 
Riverside Free Press, what Senator [Gordon] Cologne or 
Senator [Robert B ] Presley or anybody else said They kind of 
go along with The press has become a little lazy, too, I 
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would say 

You have talked about campaign funding a little bit and fund 
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raising Maybe you can tell me how that has evolved and 
changed 

It was kind of interesting to me when we passed Proposition 9 
m 1974 My first observation of it was they put a ten dollar 
threshold as to how much a member could accept m the way of 
lunch or a gift which is still the rule Here we are with 
inflation ten times what it was then Jerry Brown s expression 
was, 'Let them get by on a hamburger and a Coke" 

Well hamburgers m those days were about thirty cents 
and a Coke was ten but you can't get by for forty cents 
anymore Not even m 74 could you have bought hors 
d oeuvres for fifty cents At any rate my observation was and 
I think it s original with me that I thought the legislators' 
integrity was overly impugned To believe that anybody's 
threshold of corruptibility could be as low as ten dollars tells 
you what regard the planners and the authors of this had for 
legislators That’s something I've said all along that that was 
quite an insult to think their corruptibility was as low as ten 
dollars The other side of that coin is they will sm for eleven 
but they won’t for ten 
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No it really doesn’t That was the thing that to me was just so 
ridiculous Not only that but another one of my thoughts on 
the subject was that I didn t know over all the years any time 
I had ever gone to lunch with a legislator or gone to dinner I 
didn t know that any member would ever sell out for the price 
of lunch 

You mean, to your knowledge, nobody ever did? 

No I can t imagine you ever buying anybody for the pnce of 
lunch Gosh you d have to have very low self esteem to sell 
out for the pnce of a drink or a lunch You know, it’s just one 
of those things 

Too I felt it was an old Amencan custom to get to know 
someone, and especially when you’re domg business with them 
One of the first things you do is you go to lunch with them, 
you meet them for coffee, you meet them for a dnnk you have 
dinner with them or m some way you become socially engaged 
with that person to get to know them This thing is based on 
trust over here, and it requires that you have a personal 
knowledge, it gives the legislators an opportunity to know you 
who they can trust It gives you a better sense about them 
So to me I felt as though I d been reduced to second class 
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citizenship in this sense that I always said that I would like to 
have the same rights as a Hoover vacuum cleaner salesman 
hustling a hardware merchant m Redding Thats all there is to 
it [Laughter] 

[End Tape 7, Side B] 

[Begin Tape 8 Side A] 

HICKE Smce it did happen how did it affect you? 

BROADERS It pretty much terminated socializing But m the first year I 
was sort of amused on occasions when some legislator would 
just like old times regularly say lf Why don’t I meet you over at 
five o clock at Posie s and we’ll have a visit there we 11 talk 
something over whatever you want to talk over I can 
remember the first time that I ran into that situation and the 
bill [over ten dollars] came and all of a sudden both of us 
were hit with the same wave of nausea He said "Oh my 
God" I said "Oh yes Oh my God that s nght He said 111 
tell you what let’s do, then Let me take you there’s no law 
against that" [Laughter] 

So m that first year I found on several occasions that the 
members would just say, "Look let s not get mvolved m this 
other thing, why don’t I just pay the bill and I’ll take you ? " 
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That s a great story 

Oh yes And that’s the way it worked And it still does to 
some degree Lots of times you go out with a member and you 
split the bill I always have maintained the rule over the years 
never let anybody go over ten dollars Now, some Third House 
people let the bill run to forty dollars and then they collect 
thirty off of the member 

I ve always felt that it was not tasteful and I would rather 
have it if it’s as little as mne dollars and twenty cents then 
that is reportable item and it keeps down the general cost of 
the thing at least you’re not gomg hog wild and buying drinks 
and that sort of thing They know what the limit is, you know 
what the limit is I don’t have to file all those amended reports 
where I state that from Mr say Willie Brown I received a 
check for thirty dollars and twenty two cents check number so 
and so drawn on such and such a bank for such and such a 
dinner It s just a lot of extra reporting 

But I know some Third House people go ahead and do it 
anyway, say, 111 take him out to dinner and I’ll just collect the 
difference " A lot of times you ve got to sit around and wait for 
the guy’s check to arrive to report it It’s just a mess So it s 
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far better for me over the years to just run it cheap just run it 
under ten bucks I always remember when Prop 9 came m, 
that first year I had a senator’s wife who showed up at the 
Senator Hotel one night I had told the maitre d that the bill 
can’t run over twenty nine dollars and ninety cents So he 
brought me a bill that came out to thirty dollars and ten cents 
I said, "David, I’ve told you about this This gentleman is a 
senator, as you well know, and his wife, and I cannot expend 
more than ten dollars It has to be less than ten dollars with 
the tip This is completely unacceptable 1 'I don’t know what I 
can do about it" I said "Take it back and think about it" 

He finally came back and he took a dollar and a half off 
of it for coffee, and he got it down to let s see twenty eight 
dollars and forty cents or whatever [Laughter] just so we could 
get it under thirty So I told him, "David you’re just going to 
have be sharper than this, because when I tell you that the 
limit s got to be so much, that s all it s going to be" So I said 
' It was mce of you to offer the coffee for free, but let s not 
have this happen again 11 

It’s a pamc this Prop 9 You know you’re collecting 
tons and tons of paper In my mind that has never stopped 
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anything 

Who is it keeping happy? 

Jerry Brown [Darnel] Dan Lowenstem, his AA [administrative 
assistant], who was the first chairman of the FPPC [Fair 
Political Practices Commission] 

There was Robert Sterne who was also on Jerry Brown s 
staff There was a man and his wife I can’t remember their 
name Cable or Cobble or something like that They were big 
sponsors of the act Peoples Lobby, that’s who they were 
The public, m votmg for it, thought Again, what 
they were led to believe was that this would cut down on all 
the excesses m Sacramento that you cured the problem and 
you stopped those lobbyists from going to dinner with those 
legislators I don t know what they thought, but I think what 
they really thought was that legislators were selling out for 
lunch It just isn’t true 
Let’s go back to the days of Moose Milk and 
Yes That was a group like, oh power compames oil 
compames That was over at the El Mirador Hotel, and they 
just set up a buffet I think it was every Gosh I can t 


remember It was every Wednesday or something of that sort 
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It was kind of a free or open buffet and members could just 
feel at ease to go over there and go through the line and not 
have to sweat about gomg someplace for lunch and paying the 
bill, they’d just wander over I never was a part of that group 
I don’t think I was ever invited to Moose Milk It was quite an 
organization 

Were you part of any other similar 

Yes, the Gooseberry Pie Club 

I like that better than Moose Milk 1 [Laughter] 

Yes I do too Well, it was all because of the old public market 
Those dear old German ladies baked such fantastic gooseberry 
pies and they also baked gooseberry pies at Posie’s So [ ] 

Bette Coffey who had been Ralph Browns and then at that 
time was Jesse Unruh s lead secretary or assistant in the 
speaker’s office she and I got to talking about how much we 
loved gooseberry pie So the Gooseberry Pie Club was 
composed pretty much of Pat [ ] Bensen m my office and 

Bette Coffey [ ] Edie McNair [Kenneth] Ken Cory who later 

became controller was a young staff guy over there A guy 
named [Darnel] Dan Luevano I think, was also working for the 
speaker Jack Crose who now represents the security 
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industries I dont know, there was about six or seven of us 

So about once a month I’d call Bette up and I d say, "It’s 
time for the Gooseberry Pie Club to meet" [Laughter] So 
she d get hold of all the kids over there, five or six of them, 
and my two girls and myself, and we d all go to Posie’s and go 
to the public market over here, and sit down and have a sixty 
nine cent Petaluma sandwich and have a little gooseberry pie 
Wonderful 

Yes Other than that, I’m the only one of the four co founders 
of the California Derby Club still alive 
Yes, we talked about that 
We talked about that yes 

So when Prop 9 came about, the L A Times and the 
Sacramento Bee were very mterested m closing down the 
California Derby Club Now, you ve got to remember that 
Moose Milk had to be given up because of the way it was 
funded a contnbution on the part of all the companies 
involved 

Then I think that the California Medical [Association] or 
Public Health League had a deal called something like Clam 
Chowder Club Ifs got a name anyway 
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We can maybe fill that m 
Yes, we can fill that one m later 

It seems to me that there were a couple of others around 
I can t remember the names of them now, but they were all 
setups like that When, of course, Prop 9 was enacted all 
these things had to close down 
Clam and Choral 
Choral? 

Clam and Choral I think it was Choral It’s just a funny 
name they gave it, called Clam and Choral They probably had 
clam chowder and they probably sang or something, I don’t 
know I used to think it was spelled Coral, Clam and Coral, 
that might have been it too 

All these organizations of course had to close down 
Evidently smce I seemed to be the leadmg edge on this thing 
and I was kind of like the actmg secretary treasurer of the 
Derby Club, I seemed to be the lightning rod for the Derby Club 
as to how we expected to continue meeting I said 1 1 can’t tell 
you that, but we are gomg to contmue to meet" They said 
'You can’t do that" They had already written some things 
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about us that they thought that nasty things were going on in 
the back room, that this was where all the deals were cut The 
thing of it was, we never told the press but that was one of our 
first rules you couldn’t talk any busmess As a matter of fact, 
the whole purpose for the organization was no busmess at all 
They got that one wrong 

Yes, they got it all wrong Of course the L A Times the 
Sacramento Bee, they knew that evil things were happemng m 
the back room We were sort of amused by that So I don’t 
know they kept calling me about it 

The L A Times called me about it I said Oh yes we re 
going to continue to have meetings " You can’t do that' So 
they called Senator Collier and I tipped him off He told them 
and used some four letter words, and he said "And you can 
pnnt that [Laughter] 

At any rate all we did was just shift over to where 
everybody pays his own It was so simple But they still 
figured that we were domg something illegal You know 
"There’s got to be a way those lobbyists are too slick They 
know how to skirt Prop 9 As I say that was about how bad 
it was But they all thought we were doing something 
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At any rate that’s how we stayed alive all these years 
Weve continued since Well, we started in 1959, so weve 
got thirty years in 
Thats great 

Yes as a club It s terrible to think of it in that way that I’m 
the only one still alive out of the four people that started this 
whole thing Thats whats scary 

Well, let s just round out this legislative reform topic for today 
You talked about the two year term, and m connection with 
that there was the full time legislator I thought maybe we 
didn’t explore that part of it 

Yes, we didn’t Yes That was kind of brought about, again 
by the staffing, something that Jesse had started When we 
went to Proposition lAin 1966 1 this was at Mr Unruhs 
instance where he wanted it He pulled about six or seven of 
us mto a room, a stateroom of the El Mirador Hotel along 
about the end of Apnl something like Tuesday, the 27th of 
Apnl He said, "Gentlemen, I want to know what you all 
want" 


Proposition 1A, November 1966 
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Well, I didn’t want anything I just wanted to be there to 
make sure I heard what I was gomg to hear, but power 
companies oil companies wanted the nght to the initiative 
process And what else was it? A couple of things The only 
thing we all agreed on was that there should be a 166 day 
cutoff meaning they couldn’t operate beyond June the 30th 
This would guarantee that they have a budget every year by 
June 15 as is m the constitution now If they can’t draw pay 
after the thirtieth day of June then they are not so willing to 
sit around here, because if you can t draw your salary or per 
diem, you ought to be someplace else So it sort of drove them 
to the thing and Mr Unruh it was his proposition 

The only thing that came out later was that they failed to 
leave the 166 day cutoff m the bill Mr Unruh’s excuse for it 
was that the L A Times wouldn’t support the initiative on the 
ballot unless they took out the 166 days I think Mr Unruh 
duped us a little on that one, because I think Mr Unruh s idea 
was, "I’ll take it out because I don’t like it, because we may 
want to meet into the summertime, and two, it’s a fanciful 
story and they’ll believe me How many will go back and 
check the L A Times out? I don t think any of us ever did So 
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that was the only disappointment 

Other than that, we loved the idea that they were gomg 
to have to do their work by the thirtieth of June Well, of 
course, right away as you know. Speaker Unruh and pro tem 
Hugh Bums had their differences with the then governor Well 
they had had their differences, I would say, with Pat Brown 
Because Reagan was the incoming governor, you see he was 
elected at that same time So we had been through a period of 
years when Pat was governor where he kept calling special 
sessions and we would meet all summer long It would just go 
on ad infinitum That s why we were kind of disappointed 
I guess I ve forgotten my pomt of telling you about Mr 
Unruh and Bums They of course had their differences with 
Pat but they felt like they were going to have even more 
differences with Reagan To me, this represented an 
opportunity to legally extend the session, all because if they 
were gomg to be overriding Reagan s vetos they would need 
the summertime to call themselves back into session and 'Well 
ovemde anything that turkey vetoes" So I think in hindsight, 
that may have been a part of it 

Then it got to be like old hat around here As you know, 
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in the last few years we always cut off in July for a month 
Generally around the sixth of July to the sixth of August and 
so this year it looks like no vacation for anybody at all It 
makes it tough for staff it makes it tough for members who 
have commitments, like I told you, Senator [Alfred] Alquist, 
who the sixth of July was to have gone to Germany with his 
grandson And here it is, the twenty fifth day of July, and he s 
still sitting here 

Where else was P 

Well we were on the full time legislature 
Oh yes I think that they more or less over the years have 
pomted out the fact that we need it One of the reasons they 
use is that California has now become the most populous state 
in the umon we are the sixth largest economy m the world 
that 30 million people have a right to full time representation 
And I would dispute that because I think they need less rather 
than more 

I do think that in this kind of an atmosphere we re 
gettmg to the pomt where a lot of these people who are 
holding office today were formerly just staff people have never 
held a job or run a busmess or done anything in their particular 
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profession, be they lawyer or whatever As a consequence the 
assistant system kind of feeds on itself Bring up your AA if 
you like him "Set him up to run for my seat m the assembly, 
and I’ll run for the senate " It’s happened that way m the past 
few years They keep c allin g themselves a professional 
legislature 

Also, they bring with them their own biases and 
prejudices many times what they’ve picked up when they went 
through the university or when they got to working for some 
member and they picked up on a particular philosophy or an 
mterest Many of them are tied to special interest groups I m 
not talking about Standard Oil or PG&E, but I’m talking about 
saving the spotted owl I mean I m talking about kind of off 
the wall things sometimes 

Let’s say this that there are more special mterest groups 
today than probably ever m the history of the state and it s 
just who can scream the loudest, who can march on the capitol 
bring m 1 500 people to wave banners and call the legislature 
out, give us a talk, and then fire through the building like a 
praine fire handing out their material They waste a lot of the 
legislature s time by just parading around through the building 
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It would be one thing to picket the place if they were outside 
but to jam the halls and jam committee rooms You ve got 
a big buildup on this abortion thing for instance You couldnt 
get m a committee room if you wanted to because they are 
packed They’re generally packed on purpose by professional 
coordinators, who know how to pack a room 

So, instead of a deliberative process, where you have 
witnesses that explain a pro or a con, I think we have really 
gotten to special mterest groups and it’s just all as to who can 
yell the loudest What kind of a display 7 What kind of a 
threat can you make to Assemblyman So and so? Wait until 
he runs down m San Mateo agam We’ll bring up the bam 
burners we 11 get him " All because he didn t do nght on one 
bill It has nothing to do with what his philosophy is how 
generally he may vote for San Mateo County But if he makes 
one mistake, they’re going to get him They’re gomg to go out 
they make it a crusade 

Does that tend to make the legislator not want to take a stand 
on issues 7 

I think it drives them a little bit to that Like this maction we 
have nght now is a good example Yes because they’re all so 
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afraid they’re going to leave here without getting money for 
this or money for that I think it makes a difference, and it 
leads them to inaction Having this two year session law makes 
it so easy to put it over until next year 
Never do today what you can put off until tomorrow 
Yes Because I have a campaign this year If I put it over next 
year it’s an off year There s an awful lot of that, Carole 
That’s really interesting Well I think I ve kept you long 
enough for this morning but you certainly have given us a lot 
of information 

Well, you sort of got me wound up today 
Do you want to go some more? 

Well no not necessarily not unless you want to But these 
are some of my areas of my greatest concerns and interests, I 
suppose in the legislative process I know they say, "It used to 
be better It was good m the good old days " I’m not so sure, 
but I know that s a feeling of people as they pass in review and 
see whats happemng today Except this is a process that I 
think bears itself to the public to newspaper criticism, which 
you’ve seen People like Dan Walters observe this 
I suppose, then this leads us to the initiatives which perhaps 
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are a result of the inaction of legislature 7 
Yes Again who puts up these initiatives? Who are the 
authors of these things 7 Again we re talking about special 
interest groups aren’t we? They’re basically the people who 
said We can’t get these guys over here to act Hell, we ve just 
got to get an initiative ' 

Last summer John Van de Kamp said we can’t get the 
Ethics Committee of the legislature to clean up their act over 
there I think his expression was, 'We 11 drain the swamp It 
killed him m his drive for the primary because there isn t a 
legislator in the building who liked that kind of talk and 
especially a threat and especially when public people such as 
the attorney general of the state, on his own ments, can t get 
the legislature to move I think that he s doing a terrible 
disservice to the people and to the people s representatives by 
saying they don’t know what they’re domg, they do not clean 
up their own act and "if they won’t do it for me 111 go out 
and 111 get the people to pass one of these initiatives ' He had 
three of them 

So he was going to sort of like gomg over the head of your 
boss bypass the legislature and go to the people 7 
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Oh yes he was going to go around the legislature He thought 

that would put him m good favor with the public "Look what 

Fm domg Fm gomg around the process You can’t make those 

people work up there" He thought it would have a devastating 

effect on the legislative process All he did was just irritate 

every Democrat m the building 

And the people didn’t pick up on that either 

The people didn’t pick up on it either no It was just a part of 

a campaign ploy that didn’t work 

But that’s a part of it, when people like Van de Kamp join 
the parade of all these other people that are out initiating And 
look how many initiatives we got Look at what we re up to in 
just a few short years We’re talking about 140 150 this year 7 
They decided you know, to number them numerically and keep 
the numbers running Well at this rate we’ll mto a thousand 
in a couple of years This is gettmg ridiculous 
It makes it easier for historians to trace 
Oh Fm sure 

What do you see for the future of this process 7 
I don’t know You talk about well isn’t there a reasonable 
way of kind of restoring all order and confidence in your 
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legislator? Let’s say we have a few failures some of these 
things don’t succeed in the initiative process The public has 
already been turned off enough They vote almost against 
everything anyway I would think after a while, when they 
feel that they’ve been demed by the public a few times they 
may phase out or give up That would be one sign I would 
see 

The other would be a reasonable approach almost 
restoring this to Prop 1A the Unruh amendment of 1966 
where you see human nature being what it is as long as you 
can delay you always have that hope as I referred to earlier, of 
bemg able to jam something m the closmg days of a session It 
seems to me that if you made everybody do their work m the 
first six months, granted this is the sixth largest economy in 
the world but I still think the work can be done I would say 
in their defense that they’re going to have a lot less of these 
sidebars special interest groups coming m here and 
pressunng 

[End Tape 8 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 8 Side B] 

HICKE Pressunng and threatening 
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Pressuring and threatening It would seem to me that 
elimination of that horrendous staff over there I don’t 
know what the contingency fund is now I can remember when 
it was about $30 million for both houses I think that 
contmgency fund now for all these extra staff and all these 
things, I think it’s over $100 million or better I don’t know, 
but it’s over $100 million It seems to me like you’ve got to 
get a cutback of staff That s tough to do 

It seems to me that you’ve got to try to restore it through 
some professionals coming from different disciplines, because 
it’s part of the American process Look at the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence They came from professions like 
house painters and lawyers I think you have to have that kind 
of diversity and kinds of people that come from different 
disciplines teachers, dentists, whatever they are But you have 
to have something different than having staff people who are 
almost It s almost mcestuous when you think about this 

thing just feeding on itself over there, gomg around and 
around I think you have to bring m new blood 

Of course, if they sit over there for thirty days like they’ve 
been doing, I think there s going to be a lot of changes around 
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here in November Not that that will be enough to land of 
restore some sensibility to this thing, but it might be helpful It 
seems to me that youve got to have some of this m this 
equation too 

Bob Monagan just came out with a book 
I knew he was writing one but I didn’t know it was out 
I brought it with me the first time I saw you and then I took it 
out But it’s along those lines And of course, over the years 
it’s been kind of a joke between the two of us that I have 
always razzed him that 'Our present faults and our problems 
over here were created by you Bob Monagan 1 I used to tell 
him this in public meetmgs and he used to throw up his hands 
and say 'Broaders please I know, I know it Don t remind 
me So 111 have to bnng m my book and show you The 
other day I had him sign my book, m which he said 'You 
drove me to it" [Laughter] 

It’s on the subject of a full time legislature? 

Oh yes, it s on this very subject that you and I are talking 
about right now I ve read a little bit of it I haven’t read all 
of it but I have to kind of go along because well I guess he s 
listened to me over my razzing him over the years has been 
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pretty bad you know [Laughter] 

So are you saying he’s changed his mind? 

Oh he’s changed his mind He now realizes that the two year 
session was a miserable experiment, that he shouldn t have ever 
done it So he has come up with some ideas and like I say I 
haven’t read it all, but I know he’s thinking along the lines of 
what I m telling you I’m sure this is what he’s got m his book 
111 have to read it to make sure but I think this is the same 
way hes coming from 

Well that’s a bit of unsung heroism that you can take credit 
for [Laughter] 

Yes right 

OK Well I think that I’ve kept you long enough 
OK 


[End Tape 8 Side B] 
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[Session 4 September 20, 1990] 

[Begin Tape 9 Side A] 

HICKE You just handed me this clipping about Hugh Bums 1 It’s called 

"With Hugh Bums m Action it’s Like Watching History " 
BROADERS Right And you brought up the reference to him as Big Daddy 
and I think that was only because of his being a huge man a 
big man and it does not allude to Big Daddy in the normal 
sense It merely refers to his size 

HICKE Well this is a 1968 clipping, so when they call him the 'first 

Big Daddy I m assuming Jesse Unruh was the second 
BROADERS Well yes Big Daddy got nominated sometime after he had 

taken office as speaker about 1961 I believe Within a couple 
of years he became so corpulent so huge, that that’s when they 
started calling him Big Daddy, and of course, I think that 
afterwards due to his methods of persuasion he got to be 
known as even a bigger daddy m that sense 

1 George Skelton 'With Hugh Bums in Action It s Like Watching History," 
Sacramento Union Monday 5 February 1968 
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Well, the Big Daddy part isn’t really the most important thing 
about this clipping I just that picked out It actually tells a 
lot about Hugh Bums and I’m very appreciative to have this 
And then I wanted to ask you about this clipping on 
banks from the Wall Street Journal and how their situation is 
changing Would you comment on that 7 
Yes this is a tremendous article This is Wall Street Journal 
August the first and I’d not seen it but it talks about the 
traditional wellspnngs of bank profits that are drying up And 
there’s the blue chip loans to corporations and also the fees for 
those sort of things Other things contributing of course, are 
bad debts on loans to the developing countnes and the savings 
& loan scandal I don’t know Carole that I can add much to 
the article itself, but I think it’s a good appraisal of kind of 
where banks are today 

You mentioned that the Bank of America isn t having quite as 
much of a problem as perhaps some other banks are 
No, that s nght In fact, we’re the only bank out of the top 
fifty that has had our credit rating upgraded m the last six 
months, ever since the first of this year 
And why is that 7 Because of reserves 7 
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Because I think of our long lost reserves we posted when we 
couldn’t afford to And I think generally, the new momentum 
that’s been developed in the bank for the developing of profits 
Leadership? 

And leadership And our concentratmg more on the consumer 
market m California which is probably the world’s largest 
consumer market All those things are good, you know, and I 
think that those are the reasons why we were so recognized 
being cautious careful, and having turned terrific profits in the 
last eighteen months 

The insider trader scandals must have affected the big banks 
that were involved, like Citicorp and Hanover’s Manufacturer I 
don t know if it would affect the Bank of America? 

Well that’s investment bankers not banks per se 

But those big banks were mvolved in a lot of the leveraged 

buyouts 

Yes I think they were participants and that s no doubt what 
has contributed a lot to Citicorp’s problems and Chase, and 
Manufacturer Hanover, people like that 

But would you say the Bank of America was probably not doing 


too much of that? 
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BROADERS I would think that we were in a situation three years ago that 
that would not have been an avenue that we would have 
pursued and that’s probably one of the reasons I’m just 
guessing because as you know, I’m not the fiscal expert for the 
Bank of America, but I would think that a contributing factor 
would be the fact that we were financially m such a bad 
condition two three years ago that we were not participants to 
a lot of those leveraged buyouts 
HICKE That might have worked out very well actually 

BROADERS It might have worked to our advantage That s something only 
Mr Rosenberg could [Laughter] tell us today Or Mr Clausen 
HICKE OK And then the other article had to do with lobbyists before 

Congress but I thought it was interesting 1 
BROADERS Yes, I think so too And bringing in experts and using them as 
part of a team I see is referred to as Coretech which is made 
up of evidently all kinds of people professors analysts CPAs 
[Certified Public Accountants] all kinds of people This is 
something that s new that I’m just seemg here for the first time 
However over the years in our attitude toward legislating, I 

1 Jeffrey H Bimbaum 1 Busmess Group Uses Professors Not Cash To 
Influence Congress Wall Street Journal Monday 25 June 1990 
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have always relied upon experts for advice and not only that, 
but for testimony 

Maybe this was like a forerunner of things to come, of 
things as they seem to be m Washington Of course, youve got 
to remember Carole, things are a little different in California 
We still do things on a much more personal basis you know, 
because here you rely more on your knowledge of the member 
In Washington they seem to spend more time working with 
staff people who will have the influence on the legislator 
eventually by passmg the word along that this is OK, that’s not 
OK I think it’s always been that way because Washington is so 
large Here you only have forty senators, you have eighty 
assemblymen and every lobbyist worth his salt gets to know 
them personally 

So you deal much more with the legislator? 

So you deal much more with the legislator than you do staff I 
would say here, in dealing with staff, it s only been maybe m 
the last three or four years smce 1986, somewhere along 
there ’85 ’86 that I found myself once m a while dealing more 
with a staff person than I ever did before It used to be that 
you didn t even think about talking to a staff person But if a 
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staff person was well established liked by his boss and you 
figured he was reliable then you would talk to the staff person 
Sometimes a legislator might tell you "Why don’t you explain 
this all to my chief of staff?" 

So there’s been a little more of it, but still, this is 
basically a grass roots operation on the part of the lobbyist 
gettmg his people to know the legislators, and you personally 
getting to know all of them Because when it comes right 
down to the bottom line of having to get a vote, you still have 
to talk to that member 

You’re speaking from the perspective of someone who’s been 
here for many years What about a lobbyist who s just coming 
in fresh and probably doesn’t know very many people? 

I would think he s going to have a difficult time It just takes 
time to get acquainted around here Not only to get to know 
the members but to get to know the rules as to what the time 
limit is on sending a bill, how many times it can be heard, 
where it goes after it leaves this committee, whether it has 
money in it or doesn’t have money in it There are just so 
many sidebar things that you have to think about when you re 
thinking about a piece of legislation I’d say for anybody who 
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brand new who gets sent in here he’s going to have a long 
struggle They used to say it would take five or six years just 
to get to know where the bathroom is That used to be a 
common expression 

Who took over your position as the bank s representative? 

They brought m a young fellow from our public affairs 
department m Los Angeles A fellow by the name of Ralph 
Carmona 

How did the transition work? 

It worked very well He came m as an understudy for about a 
year year and a half Even though I’m still around as a 
consultant and advisor it s still going to take him a long time 
before he gets his act fine tuned to know exactly what he’s 
domg He does have an advantage of working with California 
bankers and other bank lobbyists which was one of the 
luxuries I did not have when I first came aboard because we 
were not members of the California Bankers Association So it 
was stnctly a solo performance But again that’s one of the 
reasons why the Bank of America employed me m the first 
place It was because I’d been here six years representing the 
judges 
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Yes, that’s nght 

So I had an idea of where the bathroom was by that time 
But at some pomt you were brand new 

Yes, when I first came up here I think I told you that story, of 
coming up because I didn’t like accounting procedures they had 
set up m the manual that the controller had established So I 
came up here to do something about it and I just had strength 
and awkwardness and an awful lot of courage and not very 
much knowledge but I managed to pass a bill the first time I 
ever came up here That s what led the judges to thinking 
Gee if he can do that maybe he would like to handle some 
more of this stuff " 

Were you able to introduce Mr Carmona around 7 
Yes I took him around and got him acquainted with all of the 
members Of course some of the most important people in the 
building are the secretaries They probably have more so called 
established importance because they’re the only ones that can 
let you m the door If the girl doesn’t like you, you’re not 
going to get to see the boss So you ve got to know the girls 
as well You have to know the young ladies that are the 
secretaries and they can be most helpful to you And if they 
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like you they tell you the best time to come back They tell 
you about the hour that you should see him and where he s 
gomg next They’re just terribly helpful I ve always contended 
they’re the most important people m the building 
Sounds like diplomacy is one of the necessary arts for a 
representative 
I think so Yes I think so 

OK Now let’s see There are a couple of other things that I 
had to ask you First of all, we moved our place of meeting 
because the Bank of America where we were using the office is 
now moving their state 

The state bank has set up in that office over there 
It s called the Bank of America State Bank’ 

The Bank of America State Bank yes 
So I wondered if you could explain about the state bank 
This is something we have wanted to do for four or five years 
I can t remember now In fact, I just talked to Fred [ ] next 

door here as to what was that enabling legislation, or what 
permitted that One of the first banks m California to establish 
a state bank was Security Pacific when they acquired a small 
bank m I believe it was Santa Ana, or Orange County, at any 
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rate And I think Wells Fargo acquired also a state chartered 
bank 

This was only a few years ago? 

This has only been in the last three or four years yes 

Let’s go back just a little bit The federal legislation prohibited 

banks from engaging m certain practices 

The federal law prohibited you from interbranching from going 
say from California mto Oregon or Washington In fact that 
was one of the reasons for it, I think was Mr [A P ] Giannim, 
who had always desired to open offices in Oregon and 
Washington That was I think what brought about the federal 
prohibition 

Opposition to his plans 7 

And prohibition to allowing a bank to mterbranch Because at 
that time they thought that he would get so big he would be in 
every state m the umon and it would become like a totally a 
national bank, and they didn t want to see that You ve got to 
remember that out of 13,000 banks in the United States, most 
of them are small unit banks They are m little towns like 
Ottumwa Iowa for instance or Hillsborough Indiana or 
Bedford Pennsylvania In fact we once said that all because 
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of I think it was John Sparkman who was the senator who was 
chairman of the Senate Banking Committee, that the First 
National Bank of Tupelo, Mississippi capitalized at a million 
probably had more influence m Washington than did Bank of 
America and Citicorp and everybody put together All because 
they knew Senator Sparkman 

And then you had people like Wnght Patman the 
congressman from east Texas who was always against big 
banks In fact, his campaign was always premised on running 
against Wall Street At one time we had an economist I know 
who said to Mr Patman, 'Why is it that you pick on Bank of 
America?" He said, Oh Im not mad at Bank of America I’m 
just mad at those goddamn people on Wall Street" meaning he 
didn’t like the big banks m New York And not only that but 
it was very popular a populous attitude and in east Texas that 
went over pretty big 

When you said they opposed Mr Gianmm s plans who was 
they*? 

They would have to be probably American bankers, California 
bankers There was nobody who wanted to see us grow that 
big In fact, as you know there was a lot of opposition to our 
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being able to branch in California 

OK, so we have this federal legislation now 

So we have the federal legislation with that prohibition 

Carole, Fm just racking my brains to think what broke down 

the barrier Several states in the past few years have 

introduced interstate banking laws Most of them were 

restricted though "Only if you let us come mto Alaska we’ll 

let you come mto Washington," or something of that sort 

If the federal legislation prohibits it, how can the states enact 

it? 

Now agam, I m shooting from the hip here I’m trying to 
remember, but I don’t think the state has that restriction That 
is anybody can charter if you can say that you’re financially 
capable of domg it Let s see 

So when other states began to pass interbranching laws 
or interstate banking laws, by then of course, it kind of opened 
up the whole spectrum and that’s why even Bank of America 
now, we bought a little bank m Nevada have a presence there 
we bought a little bank m Oregon, and as you know, Seafirst is 
a wholly owned subsidiary We recently acquired a buyout of a 


savings & loan m Arizona I think we acquired seventy six 
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branches And then just in the last two weeks we bought Ben 
Franklin Savings & Loan in Oregon and that will be tied, of 
course, to the little state bank that we own in Oregon now 
Is this the BankAmenca Corporation that's buying these or is 
this the Bank of America? 

It's the BankAmenca Corporation 

That s a holding company over the bank 7 

It s a holding company yes 

And that s the one that can buy these other banks 7 
That s the one that can buy these other banks now 
But then I assume the Bank of Amenca State Bank is 
operating m California 
Yes and it s under the holding company? 

It s under the holding company but it is subject to regulation 

by the superintendent of banks in California 

So its a separate bank m a sense 

It's a separate bank 

And what can it do that 

It has several powers which I cannot elucidate on except I 
remember one of them very prominently is real estate powers 
And there are just other types of transactions that nationally or 
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federally chartered banks can’t do that state banks can do I 
wish I could give you that laundry list but I don t have it with 
me 

That’s OK It’s just mterestmg to get an idea about the way the 

banking situation has changed over this period 

Yes 

I guess the Bank of America as the federally chartered bank 
then has nothing basically to do with the state bank part? 
They’re not integrated? 

They’re two separate entities That would be just under the 
holding company roof and you have a state bank here that s 
operatmg and you have a federally chartered bank that’s 
operatmg 

One of the things that I wanted to follow up on is I wondered 
if you could tell me a little bit about George Coombe You said 
you worked with him? 

Oh, yes he’s been my boss smce 1976 I beheve The last 
fourteen years He came from General Motors and was brought 
mto the bank about 1976 I think September In fact he s just 
retiring right now How do you want me to comment on him? 
Tell me a little bit about what he did and if there were ways 
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that he had of handling things that were different from some of 
his predecessors 

Not so much different because most times over the years I was 
pretty much on my own as to decisions how you accomplished 
things here One of the mce things Mr Coombe was the first 
one, I think who spelled it out, who said "I cannot tell you 
how to do your job You’re the professional that we have 
employed to do this job All I can say is I will expect you to 
operate in a professional manner and you 11 be eminently 
successful Beyond that the only thing I will really understand 
is if you’re failing " 

That’s pretty good 

That was mce That was really mce I appreciated that 
because that was just a ' Keep on domg it you know 'Do 
what you re doing 11 

That was a smart move on his part, I would say 
Yes, right Over the years he was terrific to work with He 
was a great one to delegate authority He was always a willing 
listener though If you called him and said "George, I think 
this" or I think that," he was a very willing participant He’s a 
great guy for working lunches for which myself and some of 
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the lawyers [Laughter] used to think 'Oh boy here we go 
again" because George is a great one for sitting there having a 
sandwich We keep nght on going 
In the meeting 7 

Yes we never stop the meetmg We just keep eating as we go 
along You never say, 'Let’s stop and go to lunch someplace, 
take an hour off 1 With George it was "Let’s press on Let’s get 
this business over Let’s go through this agenda" 

He was good about bringing you m to give you a picture 
of everything that was gomg on so that I had a better 
understanding of the bank, what the bank s issues were 
Especially lawsuits, anything that might in some way relate 
itself to legislation He was a good educator 

He was a charming man great to work with Not a lot 
for small talk but very humorous and to the pomt He was a 
prize to work with 

Did he like to work through lunch because he didn t want to 
slow the momentum or just because there was so much to get 
done 7 

I think it was both He figured if you go out to lunch, it’s 
probably going to let down a little bit, you’re going to sit there 
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and you’re going to have a drink or you’re going to have a little 
wine or something and you get a little sluggish I think 
George says "Keep the momentum going," and not only that 
but we had a lot to talk about So I think for two reasons he 
was good at this sort of routme 

And then I think I mentioned that maybe we could talk about 
some of the other lobbyists, and I wanted to ask you about 
[ ] A1 Shults 

Oh yes A1 Shults represented all the oil compames Everybody 

at first I think identified him with Standard Oil and I think 

that was mainly because he was from the Pillsbury, Madison & 

Sutro firm m San Francisco 

And they’re the major lawyer for Chevron 

Yes For Standard Oil I believe it was at the time 

It was at the time that’s right 

There was an old fellow I shouldn t use that word by the 
name of [Charles] Charlie Stevens He acquired quite a 
reputation as representing the oil industry here I think they 
found m A1 somebody who might fit the operation, and not 
only that but he was trained as a lawyer m oil company legal 
problems 
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So they brought A1 in and Tm not sure but I think he 
came m here in the late fifties Something like that Maybe 
in the middle fifties? Something like that I got to know him 
right away because generally if you got mto a corporate tax 
proposal coming out of the governor’s office why, that s when 
you kind of got your [Inaudible] sessions with other lobbyists 
with like mterests So I got to A1 I guess m that way and 
I’ve always felt he was very effective and a very good 
spokesman but he had a nice arrangement with the oil 
compames 

If, say Umon Oil [Company] disagreed with the rest of 
the oil compames over a particular issue that was before them, 
or if there were two oil compames that were opposed to each 
other on an issue then Al who s representing the industry had 
the right to step out of the picture and not do anything and let 
the oil compames fight it out themselves the individual 
compames So he had a great arrangement 
Is that fairly unusual 7 

I d say that s very unusual I compare it only to the power 
group such as PG&E Southern California Edison San Diego 
Gas & Electric [Company], people like that, where they also 
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over the years kept a central person such as A1 Shults With 
them it was [former Assemblyman] Elmer [P ] Bromley for 
many many years He was succeeded by Irv Taplan I think 
that generally the industry, if you had three companies that 
stuck together and one company that wanted to go off on their 
own they went ahead and fought it out anyway 
But he would represent the three compames 
He would represent the three compames as to what the 
majority of the compames wanted to do And then if San 
Diego Gas & Electric, which I understand over the years has 
been the one always kind of on the outside, if they wanted to 
go ahead and do something on their own they just went ahead 
and did it 

That’s mteresting Well apparently from what I ve been able to 
understand Mr Shults is rather disillusioned now He’s retired, 
and 

I don’t quite know what the arrangement was but he was very 
hurt I think at the time that he left Did you know AP 
No, I didn’t, but a good friend of mine called him He was 
somebody we wanted to interview, and he 
And he just was out of Yes 
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HICKE And he was even a little abrupt to this person, who was a very 

good friend of his at one time 

BROADERS A good friend Like the California Derby Club A1 was a 

member for all the years In fact, I used to sit next to him at 
lunch every Tuesday up until the day he retired And he s 
never been back And that’s been what? Three, four years 
now, probably 

From time to time some of us would talk about it "Too 
bad Somebody ought to call him So I had a couple of his 
people call him and they came back and they said 1 No he just 
told me he had lost interest down there " and land of gave 
them the quick brush Yet when I called him, he was very 
polite and very mce about the whole thing He said Hal, I 
just don’t find any reason for coming back 11 I said, "Well there 
are a lot of your " 

[End Tape 9 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 9, Side B] 

HICKE You said 'A lot of your old friends would like to see you ' 

BROADERS I would tell him, I said, ' A1 I think a lot of your old friends 

would love to see you 1 He said Well I know It would be 
mce to see them but just no thanks " 
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But you re right he would be a terrific guy to interview 
He really would because I think he was with the oil companies 
before, I came with the bank I’m not sure when he came up 
here, but it must have been m the early middle fifties, maybe 
So he would have a lot of things to talk about I’m sorry you 
didn’t score him 

Somebody else that you might want to consider is John 
Frazier with PG&E 
I think he s on the list 
I think I mentioned him 

I think he s on my list Can you tell me about him 7 
Yes John very mteresting he I guess as a seventeen, 
eighteen year old kid went mto the navy came out and he 
came back to Oregon State University at Corvallis got a degree 
m engineering By that time he was married and had a couple 
of kids They decided to come to California 

He came here and he went to work for the Department of 
Fmance From the Department of Finance, the County 
Supervisors Association of California hired him, under [William] 
Bill McDougal Then John was with them for I don t know, 
three or four years it seems And then after that the old 
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Public Health League hired him which is now of course the 
CMA or California Medical Association, the Public Health 
League hired him, and then he, through Mr [Elmer P ] 

Bromley who represented all the power companies, he knew 
John and liked him, so he made a suggestion to PG&E I think 
it was to [Robert] Bob Gertis who was then chairman and 
they hired John 

John was with them for a couple of years and then went 
back to Public Health League I believe it was for another year 
or two In the meantime Mr Bromley kept insisting that Mr 
Frazier was the right man for this job So they turned around 
and they rehired him agam So he was there for the last 
twenty seven years 

But he and I have laughed for as young as we think we 
are that between the two of us We were laughing I don’t 
know it was three or four years ago that can you beheve that 
between the two of us we have over sixty years of expenence 
m this place? I said 'Yes that s pretty unusual for a couple of 
young guys " You feel like you haven’t been here that long 

But John has an awful lot of mterestmg stones and has 
some great recollections, too, of what he thinks of the process, 
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and m lobbying generally Just to give you a sidebar on John 
when he was the president of the Public Health League there 
was a bill in, in the legislature, to stop these hypnotists that 
they were really doing a disservice to the public 
You mean to stop them from practicing? 

Yes, to stop them from practicing advertising, saying they could 
cure you of this or cure you of that A lot of people got mto 
trouble by going to a hypnotist So they were having their 
regular Monday mght dinner where they always sit down with 
the doctors and everybody to talk about the bills that were 
coming up for the week and this apparently was a subject of 
great interest to them at the time because of the 
legislation where are we gomg to go with it? 

The Public Health League was having the meeting? 

Yes the Public Health League or what s now the California 
Medical Association So they said, You know, what we ought 
to do is get somebody to take that course m hypnotism You 
could then play the part of somebody on the inside, and when 
it got time to testify against the bill, you’d have everything m 
order all laid out to be able to testify against these people 

They got to kidding John about it so John said "I don t 
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care' He signed up and set off on this thing The usual thing 
they send you this little amulet or whatever it’s called This 
little ball on a chain that you swing back and forth 
Oh to watch 

It’s what you use to get peoples attention, to get them 
hypnotized John sent m for it, and then he took all the tests, 
it was all mail order 

John decided to go ahead and they decided he ought to 
flunk most of the course if he could You know just go ahead 
and fail it So he would work through and get about 50 
percent of the answers nght and they would grade his paper 
and send it back to him and tell him, "Well you’re progressing 
But if you stay with this we’re sure that you’re going to 
become totally competent, 1 that sort of thing 

This went on for a period of months while he was saying 
he let his kids answer some of the questions at night He had 
three children at home They would answer some of the 
questions and he would answer some of them, and some of 
them wrong on purpose, and send them m When he got all 
through they gave him a great certificate of graduation with 
highest honors and all that sort of thing 
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Now they suggested that for another $250 he could 
become a master hypnotist or whatever the next degree up 
was So they decided to sign him up for that one, too He 
flunked that one, too, and got another certificate By the time 
that the hypnotists all showed up m Sacramento to testify we 
were here at an evening hearing John was certified He had 
all of his paperwork and all of the grading and all the things 
that had been promised to him all their advertisements and all 
the equipment you had to have and that sort of thing and 
what you could do So it sort of blew the whole thing wide 
open you know of these mills where they just sent them m 
by 

John s most interesting story was a sidebar After he’d 
been on this course for six or eight weeks [Benjamin] Ben 
Reid, who was then his boss, who was the chief lobbyist said 
"Johnny do you think you’ve learned anything?" You d have to 
almost know Ben Reid to know that here’s a man who not 
gomg to be pushed around lightly, because he was a very 
clever very sharp man, and if anybody could resist being 
hypnotized you d say he d be one of the last people who could 
fall under anybody’s spell 
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John said 'Yes what do you want to me to do 7 Why 
dont I glue your hands together?" Ben, with a httle twinkle m 
his eye and skeptical, said, "Well, go ahead Johnny just see 
what you can do" The next thing you know, he had Ben’s 
hands locked together, and Ben had this homble look, because 
he reached over and touched it and his hands were just tight, 
you know m a real vise like grip Ben stood there with this 
pamc on his face and he couldn t believe it He was trying to 
pull them apart and he couldn’t get them apart 

John said 'You didn t believe me 1 'Yes ' he said "I still 
can’t believe that you’re doing this to me" John said "OK, I m 
going to release you now from the suggestion ' So he did and 
Ben s arms and fingers were sore ached for a week because of 
the intensity of the grip I guess when he locked them m there 
After that they figured that John could kind of halfway do what 
he wanted, except it s dangerous for some people to have this 
kind of power 

That s one of the sidebars that John can tell you about, 
but I ve always thought it was one of his more interesting 
excursions into the sidebar issues around here As I say he d 
be an interesting guy to talk to 
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He was his own expert witness 
Yes, right 

Yes I hope that I can That’s great 

Let s get back to Mr Bromsley is that correct? 

Mr Bromley Elmer P Bromley 

Can you tell me a little more about him 7 

Mr Bromley was a man who did not age He was quite a large 
man rather on the heavyset side I think he was ninety one 
when he died but nobody really ever knew his age It was just 
one of the best kept secrets m the history of the world He did 
not tell anybody and nobody knew for sure But you could 
kind of go with the idea that Mr Bromley must be sixty 
sixty five One day I was looking at the Sacramento Bee and I 
found a little item under r Fifty Years Ago " 

A little boxed column 7 

A little box you know, where it says Ten years ago, 
twenty five years ago fifty years ago " In this little box, Elmer 
P Bromley, assemblyman from Los Angeles, is the author of 
such and such a bill m the California legislature The date was 
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1919 

Oh, for heaven’s sake 
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Mr Bromley had to be well over twenty one m 1919, so that 
put him back in the 1890s so we began to deduce from this 
that Mr Bromley has got to be closer to eighty or whatever it 
was at the time 

But he was very effective very soft spoken His big 
sideline was the East West game every year sponsored by the 
Shnners He was very big m Shnne circles and was interested 
in the Shnners Hospital m particular like the one m San 
Francisco That was probably one of his biggest sidelines in his 
life the cnppled children’s hospital 

But very effective, very soft spoken You never once ever 
saw Mr Bromley pushing his weight around which would have 
been considerable What I m saying is you never saw the man 
at a time when you figured that he thought he was omnipotent 
or he was a wheeler and dealer He was just so casual and so 
pleasant Again he held the power compames together for I 
don t know, it must have been fifty years 
You mean he kept them coordinating their efforts rather than 
fighting among themselves? 

Yes rather than fighting among themselves He seemed to 
have that ability to kind of keep people together on all the 
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issues 

Thats a function I hadnt thought a lot of people would have to 
do 

Did I ask you about Judge [James D ] Ganbaldi? 

I think we talked about Ganbaldi He had been an 
assemblyman Then he went on to become a supenor court 
judge First he had been a lawyer m the [C ] Ray Robinson 
law firm in Merced which had a lot to do with the Miller Lux 
litigation that I guess went on for years going back to what 7 
The turn of the century maybe I don t know That was one of 
Ray Robinson’s accounts so for a young guy like Ganbaldi it 
was quite a plum to get out of law school and go to work for a 
firm as prestigious as Ray Robinson 

He then became a member of the assembly m 1937 or 
38 somewhere in there Then I can’t remember but I think 
he was here two terms when he was appointed to the supenor 
court in Merced County, I believe His father was well known 
to the Giannims Ganbaldi has told me the story He said 
'You got the job that I was supposed to have," because I guess 
L M Gianmni sometime m the forties had approached him 
when he was on the bench about coming to work for the Bank 
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of America as the governmental relations officer L M told 
him "No I have better things m mind for you than that " He 
said Even though we’d like you to go to work for us, I think 
that we can do far better by you " So apparently L M 
Giannmi referenced him to some accounts which I understand 
the judge has kept over the years 

Then he came in sort of the back door through here after 
the Samish scandals, I would say, m the early fifties They 
were looking for somebody with a little better image I think 
that’s about when Garibaldi came m then with the distilled 
spirits group I don’t know if he had beer or not but since 
then he’s had racetracks of course Hollywood Park He s a 
little more flamboyant than most of us and just a terrific guy 
to deal with Again somebody who is well spoken and had an 
ability to talk to members and was awfully good at speaking to 
a committee 

Let s see, I don’t know which way to go here Let me just 
interrupt this a little bit to go back to the issues We covered 
some of them, but I don t think we covered all of them that 
were important to you 


BROADERS I’ll tell you, Carole, I have looked and looked, trying to find 
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that sheet But in that [Looking at papers] yes you will find 
I think about a dozen issues that were at that time that was 
1981 pressmg issues for Bank of America That kind of gives 
you a capsule form of the mterests m which we had 

HICKE I got some of the ones we ve covered from an article m 

BankAmencan. 1981 1 Some of the issues are interstate 
banking we talked about that and mtemational banking 
assumable mortgages plain language contracts, and unclaimed 
property bankruptcy reform and notanes, we talked about all 
of those 

BROADERS I will keep looking because I know that I have the issues listed 
by year I think I boiled it down to two issues a year that 
were important, going back to 1959 Of course, the escheat 
property one was one of the big ones at that time I think we 
went mto that one I know we did 

HICKE OK, well then, let’s go back to a little bit more about lobbying 

I wanted to ask you how do you distinguish yourself from 
other lobbyists, or is that even an important thing to do? 

BROADERS I think, yes, how do you appraise yourself as compared to your 

’Enc Raimy "Hal Broaders Our Man m Sacramento," BankAmencan . 

September 1981 
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competitors or other people who are not competitors but who 
are domg the same work? I think with myself it’s been my 
demeanor my approach, and that’s always been low key laid 
back I make no pretensions, even to the pomt of my reference 
to my client as a struggling country Italian bank, which was 
pretty good with most people over the years they’ve always 
been amused by that line I’ve had a lot of legislators refer to 
me as Here comes the guy from the Dago Warehouse" That s 
been a very common expression around here I always took 
those little jibes as friendly because you don’t kid people you 
dont like 

Sure That s very true 

And I figured the more often that people picked on me, that 

was a good sign that I was getting through 

That really does distinguish you from other people 

Yes So I would think that probably from where I’m sitting and 

where I ve been sitting for thirty three years my approach has 

been never to appear pretentious or heavy handed but to roll 

with the punches and be as soft spoken about it as possible and 

not make any waves 

It’s obviously a successful approach [Laughter] It sounds 
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like and maybe this is a little too obvious even to be 
stated but you clearly identify yourself with your client, or the 
Bank of America, nght? 

Oh yes Oh, very definitely A lot of people have said over 
the years 'You must be Italian That’s how you have to wind 
up working for an Italian bank" Of course it so happens that 
I m Irish and Swiss [Laughter] But a lot of people thought 
with this black curly hair I had to be Italian I’ve had a lot of 
people say You look just like the kind of guy that Bank of 
America would hire for this job [Laughter] I don t know 
what that means but I ve had more than one person say it 
'You look like somebody that Bank of America would hire to be 
a lobbyist 1 

That’s interesting You really did do a good job of identifying 
yourself with the bank 

Yes I must have identified myself strongly [Laughter] with the 
bank 

Maybe the Swiss was southern Swiss 
Right [Laughter] 

But I think probably, as far as I can see from where I sit 
that it would distinguish me because everybody has their own 
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style as you know We re all so different and I always just try 
to make it a point to do the things that I’ve kind of outlined 
here of never being pushy, just try to as I say roll with the 
punches 

Do some lobbyists who are more pushy make a success of that 
approach? 

I think they get through but they sure untate a lot of 
secretaries A lot of secretanes over the years have said "It s 
too bad there aren’t more people who come in with your 
attitude Some of them are so important 11 Which tells you 
they don’t get to see the boss that often They may catch him 
someplace else but they’re not going to catch him through the 
office I’ve heard that often enough 

Another thing that always amused me over the years with 
the secretanes the people you re dealing with over there, they 
say "How is it that you can be so cheerful all the time 7 I 
said "I came to the conclusion a long time ago that I might as 
well be pleasant because none of us is gomg to get out of here 
alive" [Laughter] 

So enjoy it 


BROADERS Right 
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Are some of them pushy with the legislators as well? 

I think so Once m a while even m the committee room, the 
tensions and the passions rise a little bit You’ll find a 
legislator yelling at somebody who’s testifying and yelling back 
Oh yes, you hear stones all the time about th° b^d blood that’s 
between a certain lobbyist and a certain member I don’t see 
how you can afford that myself, but some do and some people 
are just cocky enough to try to make that work for them 
Would that be new kids on the block and they might change 
over time? 

No, I think it’s sometimes a matter of style It s just some of 
them that just feel that they have to be oh, I don’t know how 
best to descnbe it except to maybe be a source of Maybe a 
supenonty attitude a little bit 1 1 know more about this 
senator than you do 
A hard sell 

Yes it’s a hard sell I’ve often wondered how some people got 
by with it 

They probably don’t really 

One of my questions is what are the qualities of a 
successful lobbyist, and we ve been talking about that all along 
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You’ve mentioned that persistence is helpful 
I think persistence is everything, that you have to be persistent 
because you have to keep exploring avenues and ways to 
accomplish things If it doesn’t work out the first time, you 
keep coming back I would say persistence is a big part 
And I think we’ve also talked about the necessity for bemg 
accurate m the information that you provide 
Everything is dependent upon your telling the truth, because 
over here your word is really your bond There s nothing qmte 
as unsuccessful as a lobbyist who’s out of work Let’s say you 
misrepresent one time to a legislator It’ll be long remembered 
They’re not gomg to give you that second chance Not only 
that, but they spend time among the members saying "Don’t 
deal with this guy He doesn’t tell the truth " 

So m everything you do, you tell the truth to the best of 
your knowledge And even m working the bill sometimes I ve 
even told members that maybe for his district or maybe his 
particular constituents he ought not to vote on the bill I even 
had to tell him, "Don’t vote for me on this bill if you think 
you ve got a problem m your district' They always kind of like 
bemg let off the hook and it was especially easy when you 
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knew you had enough votes for it anyway You could afford to 
be a little gracious about the thing So I would say that truth 
is everything, because if the word gets around that you’re not 
reliable, that’s the end of it You might as well pack your bags 
and leave town 

I know m one situation when I was still a judge 
representing the judges I had a bill that did something for the 
counties I think it had to do with whether a court clerk or a 
court official of any kind had to live within the township You 
see, it had been the law for a long time that you had to live 
within the township wherein the court was domiciled 

We had a situation come up and it was like San Diego 
County where somebody was gomg to lose his clerk all because 
she fell within the capture of this particular law So I came 
with a bill to relieve that situation and had the bill all the way 
through to the senate side when I was met by a lobbyist from 
one of the counties and I won’t say which who came m and 
had given me assurances had given the senator assurances it 
was Senator Regan, Ed Regan now from the Third Distnct 
Court of Appeals who at that time was a senator from 
Weaverville and was chairman of the Senate Judiciary and had 
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also assured him that my language had been included m the 
language he wished to add to the bill I had going 

I got a call from the senator’s secretary The guy had 
inadvertently dropped by the office and left her some of the 
amendments he was gomg to be using that evemng She said, 
You’d better come over real quick So I rushed back over to 
the capitol, and she then showed me the set of amendments 
which just wiped out my bill wiped out my language So she 
then put me in touch with the senator who was not impressed 
with this little move 

I remember afterwards somebody and it wasn’t the 
senator himself but after I had told a couple of people about 
this bad experience I had, somebody said, You know that guy 
will never be back again 11 I said "What do you mean’" "The 
word gets around here fast if you start lying to a member 
Members can he to you but you can t lie to them ' Sure 
enough the following year, the guy never showed up again as 
a lobbyist m Sacramento Evidently the word went around the 
legislature That was one of my first experiences of hearing 
what it was like to misrepresent something 
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That’s what brought the message home to me this one instance 
where it mvolved a bill I was pushing for the judges And then 
to have somebody tell me He’s not coming back ' And he 
didn’t He never showed up again 
That’s really interesting 

That was a real object lesson to me, who was pretty naive and 
just in my first couple of years up here 
You ve just mentioned something else I wanted to ask you 
about What about truthfulness on the part of the legislator’ 
How do you deal with it or the lack of it if a problem occurs’ 
There s no law on that They can misrepresent to you all they 
want They can say that yes they’ll do this or they’ll do that, 
and then they can turn nght around and do something 
different There s nothing you can do about it you know 
Agam there’s where it takes a little courage m containing 
yourself Just waiting 

Obviously you have to be a little wary when you go to that 
person again’ 

Not only that, but if he knows it and he s conscious of it, he 
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may treat you better the next time around 
So you’re one up on him 7 

So you re kind of one up on him If you lay back and don’t get 
excited about it, just take it as it comes and wait and you 
come back I can remember one senator one night yelling 
at me I had a bill in the Senate Judiciary Committee that had 
to do with keepers 
Keepers 7 

Keepers for property underattachment which meant your 
constables, marshals who levy Like if somebody doesn’t pay 
his bill for a fleet of trucks why, you’ve got to have somebody 
out there watching those trucks at mght 
I see 

Well m those days the fee was fifty cents an hour We came 
to the conclusion you couldn’t hire the town drunk for fifty 
cents an hour so we were trying to upgrade that fee I got a 
temble tongue lashing from a particular senator who among 
other things, accused me of bemg a member of the labor union 
movement and just castigated me something fierce In fact I 
was really humiliated when I got through bemg chewed out 
And he killed my bill 
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I waited a couple of days, and I was walking on the third 
floor just off the senate floor when I felt a hand grab me from 
the back put his arm around my shoulder and it was this 
particular senator He said, "I’m sorry Judge, about that 
goddamn bill you had the other mght, but that’s no good We 
can t have laws like that" I said "Senator you heard my 
arguments for it" He said, "I want to tell you something I 
don’t want to ever see you bnng that bill back but I want to 
tell you this 111 vote for anything else you’ve ever got that 
comes before this committee " You see already he was 
beginning to feel a little guilty From that day on, he was like 
the best friend I ever had [Laughter] So sometimes when you 
pay your dues you get paid m that way by just getting chewed 
to your feet 

That’s doing it the hard way 

So agam, you learn a little something by not being hasty in 

your responses sort of taking your licking 

Sure Obviously if you had stood up for your rights and fought 

it it wouldn t have been very effective 

I wasn’t gomg anywhere with it anyhow [Laughter] 

That was a very astute move on your part But tough 
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Yes, it s hard to do Yes, I think that’s one of the things that 
most people would allow that are m the lobbying busmess 
There’s just a lot of things that are distasteful and tough to deal 
with, but if you steel yourself to it and think about it, then 
you’ll be better off m the long run Generally, it’ll somehow 
work to your advantage if you can tough it out [Discussion 
deleted] 

How about contract versus corporate lobbyists? Can you talk 
about that 7 

Yes Well, its pretty much in that one article that’s m the 
Golden State Report 1 Naturally bemg a corporate lobbyist 
I ve always felt it was an enviable position to operate from, 
because members of the legislature never have any doubt where 
you re coming from They know you speak for one client and 
one client only 

With a contract lobbyist who represents multiple clients 
I m sure a lot of members wonder, "Now who’s he speaking for 
now 7 Does he have another one of his clients that may have a 
conflict with the position he’s taking on this bill 7 " I think it 


^lheanne Chase, Brand name Lobbyists" Golden State Report June 1988 
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always leaves some doubt as to who you’re really speaking for 
That’s why I’ve always felt that I was m that most enviable of 
all positions of having one chent and never having to have the 
member worry about where you re coming from and what s the 
direction of your chent 

So there were lobbyists that would represent for instance all 
the oil industries, but there also were and are now people who 
represent clients from all over the land? 

If you look at the lobbying book today you’ll see some of them 

have got fifty clients on there 

None of them particularly related to the other? 

None of them particularly related They mclude everything 
from toxic waste to representing Burger King 
How do they deal with conflicts of interest? 

I don’t know I’ve often wondered about that I suppose there 
are some instances where if I was in that situation and I m just 
guessing what some of them may do you go out and hire 
somebody, another freelance lobbyist to do your dirty work for 
you That way, why you don t have to ’fess up to your client 
that youve got a problem 
Oh you dont tell the chent? 


HICKE 
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No, you don’t tell the client You just go off and hire 
somebody else to do that work on that particular issue I think 
that s what they would do I think that’s what I’d do if I had a 
real conflict and if both of them were good, paying clients, too 
Some of those clients lists I have a notion are for informational 
purposes only They don’t really do a lot of direct lobbying for 
that client but it may be like a legislative bulletin 
Like what? 

Like a legislative bulletin out to say something that would fit 
all your clients except it may be personalized to that client 
who say might be say Dow Chemical [Corporation] You 
could probably pick up on just the issues that might be of 
mterest to Dow Chemical and put it out as a personalized sheet 
to advise them that these are the things that are happemng in 
your area I think some of those clients are those kind of 
clients 

They just keep the client informed rather than doing a lot of 

Rather than domg a lot of lobbying for them 

Well you didnt have to deal with a newsletter 

No mine was pretty direct because on a daily basis I’m talking 
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to my lawyers or to a specialist m a particular area like oh it 
could be anything trust department, international banking or 
any area m the banking industry where I would have to have a 
specialist Generally, you’re talking with him He’s keeping 
aware of it you re keep’ng him aware of it and so a lot of it is 
done by telephone or a short memo So I never got m the 
habit of putting out a bulletin or anything 

Once a year at the conclusion, my legal liaison would 
ordinarily put out a digest of everything that transpired during 
the course of the year and then break it down by departments 
of the bank So I didn’t have to do that I had enough trouble 
after every session just answering the telephone calls from 
somebody saying "Whatever happened to that bill I talked to 
you about m Apnl ? " "Well, its been dead smce the first of 
May " "Oh it died? Oh I thought it was still ' "No 1 

And then you get another lawyer on the phone who says 
You know there was such and such a bill passed and do you 
know what happened to it?" 'Yes I can tell you exactly what 
happened to it Here’s what happened" "How does the bill 
read now? 1 You’ll get it in your digest from Mr Montgomery 
or whoever is writing it so m the meantime why don t I send 
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you a copy of the bill and I’ll send you the digest?" 

But you get an awful lot of calls especially this time of 
the year, right after the session finishes Fd say the month of 
October and November is when you get all the panic calls 
"Whatever happened to ?" 

A little late now 

Yes And once m a while you d get somebody who’d write a 
letter to the governor and send you a copy of it saying, "We are 
supporting Assembly Bill 989," and then m a short note down 
at the bottom, they’d write "Hal I just sent this to the 
governor last week Get him to sign it" Well, every once in a 
while you find one of those, and how many times I’ve found 
them, the bill was signed a year ago Or the bill was dead a 
year ago [Laughter] Either way But we ve been so amused 
in my office over the years about how many people just come 
up with these great ideas that they should write a letter to the 
governor 

Next question Are you m a rush? 

No, let’s see I’m trying to think I have an appointment, I 
think, at five thirty 

Oh well we re getting close Maybe another half hour? 
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OK 

What about the increasing difficulty of passing legislation 
today? How do you handle that or what do you think you can 
accomplish? 

Are you speaking m the sense of is it more difficult to pass 
something today than it was some years ago? 

Well, maybe I’m making that assumption That may not be the 
case I’m speaking about the difficulties that the legislature has 
m, for mstance the 1990 budget Lets take that 
All those things have a tnckle down effect If they’re involved 
in that, they don’t have much time to deal with you, or for you 
to get their attention because they’re involved m budgetary 
items and almost everybody’s looking for another bridge m his 
district especially one thats named after him I dont know 
that it’s any more difficult today 

It seems to me and this goes back agam to some other 
things I think we ve talked about that we now have a 
professional legislature As I think I ve mentioned too, a lot of 
these people are former staff people and do not come from any 
particular discipline, such as twenty five years ago when 
everybody was a lawyer, insurance agent, or a doctor or 
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something Agam we get an awful lot of staff people who 
come up with these great ideas It seems to me you spend 
more time trying to deal with issues that just can’t go 
anywhere But somebody has dreamed them up 

That’s why I say we have a lot more problem with staff 
these days because of the fact that they come m with all these 
bright ideas and m order to justify their existence they’ve got 
to tell their boss, "This is a great idea I think we ought to 
stop the manufacture of flypaper because it’s not good for the 
environment" 

You just get them gomg off on some of these tangents I 
think really you spend almost as much time defending or 
trying to sidetrack issues of this kind than you do in gomg for 
affirmative legislation on your own Of course we ve never 
been known for our affirmative legislation We’ve always been 
more defensive 

You’re talking about the bank? 

We re talking about the Bank of America We felt that there 
was a trade association on behalf of all banks to agree, and of 
course now that we’re back m as members of the California 


Bankers we have the participation m those issues when they’re 
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discussed with the legislative committee But we ve always felt 
it was in their best interest that they should carry the 
affirmative and that I should be My role is more defensive, 
that is not having the status quo change that much at least to 
where you can’t function So that’s more or less been our 
attitude Carole 
That’s mterestmg 

You told me about a typical day in the life of a lobbyist 
when you first arrived I wonder if you could tell me what a 
typical day in the life of a lobbyist in the 1980s say the late 
eighties was like 

I would say it probably hasn’t changed that much The first 
thing of course m the mormng you get mto that office and 
you look over what you ve got coming up for the day and 
where you have to be at a certain time what the issue is 
We’re always trying to tram all of our people who give us 
advice to give it to us m the form of a paragraph or two 
paragraphs and not more than three paragraphs 
What people are you talking about? 

The specialists 
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From the bank The expert If you ve got a bill up, you want 
to remember enough about it so that you can talk intelligently 
about the issue A lot of those people sometimes send you 
advice that "I d do this or that" Well, that’s not their role 
They need to tell me what’s wrong with this bill or what’s good 
about it, and I’ll figure out a way to sell it I figure that where 
I come mto the equation is m how to sell an idea That was 
generally one of the first things you do m the morning Not 
only that, but you catch up on the overnight scuttlebutt who 
was on TV last night who was indicted Or not mdicted 
[Laughter] And generally that kind of small talk 

With California Bankers over the years, we ve always met 
on Monday mornings after you meet originally m your office to 
kind of go over the things you have m mind generally meet 
with all the other bank lobbyists m the California Bankers office 
to discuss the day and not only that but to sort of program 
the week And then a lot of times you sit down and you go 
through the committees On a certain issue they’ll say, "Hal 
you ought to talk to Senator Roberti ” Or 'You ought to talk to 
Senator [Barry] Keene" And then let’s say George Cook or 
Jimmy Clark, you ought to talk to Assemblyman [Lloyd] 
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Connelly" It’s what we call "dividing up the committee " 
Generally you do that for about an hour, and sometimes not 
that long if you are all agreed on everything Sometimes that 
was where you talk out your differences, if you have any 
differences Then you generally cut loose and try to start 
talking to people if you can 

Most hearings Well not all because some start at 
ten o’clock or nine thirty, some start at one thirty So agam 
that morning activity is dependent upon how soon you have 
something coming up m committee Then as I say you may 
about If the committee has got a 1 30 hearing you try to see 
the member that morning If the bill s commg up Wednesday 
and here we are on Monday morning many times you try to 
work a couple of days ahead of time I always found that it 
was far better to try to get the guy at the latest possible 
moment for the simple reason that he s more likely to 
remember it 

The last possible minute before he has to 
Yes, before he has to vote That is, the day before or that 
morning, if you can That s dangerous, because as busy as they 
are anymore, sometimes you can t see the guy You won t be 
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able to get hold of him except in some cases where his 
secretary says, "He’s gomg to the bathroom Why dont you go 
with him ? " We used to a lot of times walk to the bathroom 
and talk to a member about a bill 

Then, in the afternoon, you generally sit there m a 
hearing Maybe you’re there three or four hours, maybe you 
don’t get back to your office until five o’clock Well, then I 
always found that was kind of catch up time to read the mail, 
kind of plot what you’ve got to do tomorrow I would say 
most mghts I sat m my office until nine or ten o’clock And 
then if you’ve got a breakfast or anything the next morning at 
seven, seven thirty or if you’ve got a meetmg with somebody at 
eight o’clock you just brace yourself You get home as fast as 
you can 

But I think the hours of the day that I spent over the 
years would run to anywhere from ten to fifteen hours I know 
one time when I first came aboard with Mr Bruns he and I 
were up for twenty two hours straight before we ever got to go 
to bed 
Oh, dear 


BROADERS So there are a lot of long hours and a lot of thinking that you 
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do Sometimes I found that when Fm sittmg by myself, little 
light bulbs come on about "Oh, yes, if I talk to that member 
Fve got to remember that two years ago when this bill came up 
he may have been violently opposed" So Fve got to figure out 
a new way to talk to him about this issue to see if he may 
have softened Or to try and remember a particular bias or 
prejudice a member may have You always have to think about 
what kind of a district he comes from whether he can afford to 
vote for it or not, who will be the opposition, is he more likely 
to vote for the opposition, especially if you’re saying you had a 
bill against the California teachers Well that s going to be a 
tough go because you’re gomg to have every teacher in his 
district sittmg there m the room 

Well there are just so many sidebars to this thing, Carole 
With all the things you have to think of, that’s why I always 
kind of liked those evening hours from eight to ten o clock, 
when Fm sitting there thinking about this "Now, how " 
That’s when you start making your notes about how I m gomg 
to take care of this situation tomorrow who Fm gomg to talk 
to how Fm gomg to talk to him You just think of all these 
little things that may cause him to vote for it or agamst it 
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Do you track the legislation on a computer? 

We do now We didn t always We ve had a computer service 
now for about ten years Maybe ten years or better I think 
we hooked up with California Research, and we left them and 
went to somebody else, but we re finally back with them agam 
That gives you a printout of every bill for the week You get 
one every morning updated just so you know every bill every 
committee the hour 

Every bill, or just every bill that’s associated? 

Just every bill you pull See we go through it on a selective 
basis, pull only those bills that may affect the banking industry 
or Bank of America per se So the printout we get is that list 
of bills that we’ve pulled and we have them graded on a 
priority basis What s hot real hot what is a bill to which 
you d better pay a little attention to And then you get one 
called a watch A watch bill is one that s just there to make 
sure it doesn t move or it doesn t get amended m such a way as 
to become a problem 

So on any given day I would say our printouts nght now 
run to oh a hundred bills a week A lot of those are watch 


items or low priority or flat out oppose, or a big F for a favor 
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[in favor of] But they’re all coded, so you generally go 
through and just underline those that you’ve got to pay 
attention to that are going to come up tomorrow, what’s gomg 
to come up Wednesday, what comes up Thursday or whether a 
bill comes up a week from today, like Monday The hearing 
starts at rune thirty, which means you have no time to talk to a 
member, which means you’ve got to do your lobbying before 
Thursday before he leaves town over here and 

plan ahead 

plan ahead Yes You always have to keep thinking ahead 
about how you take care of this issue 

Did you indicate that a good majority of these bills were ones 
that you would be opposed to? 

No I would say not I couldn t tell you on the basis of just 
this last year I suppose if you had three or four big favors, 
you d probably have two that were big opposes That is, maybe 
in a week Or it could be you have one every day for the first 
three days of the week Generally those are committee days 
Monday is really a check m day, but it s committee day, 
too Tuesday is big committee day, and Wednesday is big 
committee day, and then some meet Thursday morning, because 
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as you know, they’ve got into the habit of leaving to go back to 
the districts on Thursday at noon So they have a short session 
and then they bail out of here Unless it gets toward the end 
of a session, and then they start working Thursdays and 
Fridays Generally floor action type of thing Then you have 
to be there for that 

You have to watch as to what goes on on the floor at all 
times, too One of the mce things we have a speaker box so 
that if I have to cover a particular bill, a particular committee, I 
could have the speaker box on Joanne m my office could be 
listening to another committee, and she can tip me off by 
running the [Inaudible] real quick or calling somebody over 
there to get hold of me to say that the bill of the other 
committee s coming in And generally you do a little fanning 
back and forth between committees in this kind of a situation 
where you’ve got two going on at the same time If you re in 
the one and you know that you’ve got this other bill coming up 
m another committee room down the hall or the next floor up, 
you would once m a while when you felt it was safe, leave 
that room and walk up to the other one, keep double checking 
all the time to find out where they are m the file Generally, 
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you can tell if the member’s m the room, whether he’s about 
to take up his bill or not So that’s how you kind of control it 
But the squawkbox what we call the squawkbox goes to 
any committee room m the building over there, so we can tune 
m any committee A lot of times you don’t want to be m the 
hearing room You’d just as soon stay out of the sight 
Because once m a while you get m a committee room and 
some member will say, "Hey wait a minute What does Bank 
of America think about it?" Well if it’s not high on our list 
you don’t want to say anything So you’d rather sometimes not 
be m the dam room, even That s what was nice about having 
the squawkbox We had three of them and maybe Joanne’s 
listening to one and Fm listening to another one At least we 
know what happens when the thing is gomg on 

Another interesting thing we were able to do over the 
years you have an expert witness m San Francisco He’s only 
interested m the bill but we don’t have a particular position 
But it’s a hot item as far as he s concerned So what we would 
do is lay a telephone receiver down m front of the squawkbox 
get him on the line, and he listens to the hearing in San 
Francisco or Los Angeles just like he was here So it s been 
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kind of nice having a squawkbox around That way you keep 
your client advised 

HICKE If you find yourself having to be in two places at once, can you 

call on another member of the Bankers Association 7 
BROADERS Generally yes You’ll have double coverage You 11 have 

somebody m the California Bankers or one of the other banks 
and you can make sure you’ve got somebody m the room It 
may be that you’re gomg to take care of this issue this day and 
they’ll take care of the other issues So sometimes you just 
divide yourselves up mto so called teams to make sure 
everything is covered 
[End Tape 10, Side A] 

[Begin Tape 10 Side B] 

BROADERS I think Ive made the point with you that I never try to testify 
on an issue once I’ve lobbied the committee or talked to them 
That’s why I always rely on an expert Because I could be 
trapped, he cant, because he knows what he’s talking about I 
know enough about it to tell the committee man about it, but I 
don t want to have to sit there and go through a long litany of 
questions and try to respond to something that I m not that 
schooled m, in depth In other words, you’re a little bit like a 
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jack of all trades around here An expert in absolutely nothing 
[Laughter] That’s why you have experts 

HICKE Is there anything that you think we should cover that we 

haven’t? 

BROADERS I don’t know, Carole Weve already got what, about nine 

hours? We’ve got a couple more this afternoon I d have to 
almost go back through everything you and I have talked about 
for the last two or three months 

HICKE All right When you review the transcript if something occurs 

to you you can wnte that in 

BROADERS Yes Now, I do have the nght to embargo this for a while 
dont I? 

HICKE Oh yes 

BROADERS If I want to embargo it for a year or something like that? 

HICKE Yes you do It s confidential until we finish it, and then if you 

want to close parts of it or all of it for a certain time, you can 
do that too 

We covered a lot of territory I want to bring it full 
circle, because you brought me some clippings today about 
some of the things that happened to you when you were a 
judge and I wondered if you could just tell me a few of those 
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stones that you were telling me off the tape One of them had 

to do with a relative of Harry Truman 

Oh, Harry Truman Yes Do you want me to repeat? 

Yes, if you would 

I must say, he looked exactly like Harry Truman He was an 
absolute dead nnger He was from Missoun, and it turns out 
that he was a first cousin of Harry Truman’s father 
And he was m your court right’ 

He was in court, but he was m court quite frequently He was 
an alcoholic there s no doubt about it He had a short fuse 
because if somebody brought up Harry Truman’s name and he 
didn’t like what he said he might just go after him That’s 
why many times he was mvolved m disturbing the peace as 
well as being publicly drunk So I had dealt with him over a 
penod of four or five years I think he’d been m court fourteen 
times this particular moment 

So I said to him "Mr Truman, well here we are We re 
back again this morning" He says ’Yes I know Let’s get it 
over with" I said "Mr Truman, we re not gomg to get it over 
with that quickly " What judges used to do was to give people 
floaters That is, as long as you stayed out of that town for six 
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months you didn’t go to jail They’d give you thirty days m jail 
and suspend it on the condition that you left town [Laughter] 
Somebody else’s problem 

Yes Go to another town and cause problems So he said 
"Judge, why don’t we just stop all this nonsense Why don’t 
you just give me a floater?’ I said, ' Mr Truman, I can’t do 
that It’s unconstitutional Which of course it is I said 'No, 

I think that you’re of a very prominent family m American 
history and it would seem to me that you’d have enough pride 
about yourself that you would want to do something personally 
for yourself and I m sure your wife and your family would be 
proud if you had found some way in which to get over this 
problem you have with strong drink" 

"No " he said I don t want to talk about it" I said 
'Well Mr Truman we are gomg to talk about it" He said 
Well all nght Judge just go ahead and have your own damn 
contrary way " [Laughter] 

I think that’s a great story 

On another occasion I’d sent him to jail for thirty days, and he 
came back Mr Ray Aubrey was the constable of the district 
He saw Mr Aubrey, and you’ve heard of trustees m jail where 
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certain prisoners are made trustees because I guess they can be 
trusted So they do a lot of administrative things and cooking 
and they’re more or less out of their cells part of the time, 
assisting around the general area So he cornered the constable 
and he said I guess Mr Aubrey had asked him He said 
You’re out again Clarence Guy " He says Yes " He said 
’You know what you have to do Stay out of those places " 

'Yes " He said 'You know Ray? You know those trustees? 
'Yes " He says "Well you can’t trust them " [Laughter] 

You must have seen quite a slice of life 
When you’re a judge m a district like this we have a lot of 
farmworkers you just get a broad spectrum of all kinds of 
people coming from all kinds of walks of life, and they’re 
mterestmg The one thing I always said about my court 
expenence it was high drama It s real theater I always 
found that it was so fascinating and I also I think I ve told you 
this before I found that many times, just a little gnn comes 
nearer to arriving at the truth than anything else you can do in 
a courtroom especially if the guy’s giving you a wild 
cock and bull story and all of a sudden you can’t stand it any 
longer and you start to smile and how many times the guy’s 
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stopped nght in the middle of what he’s saying and says "OK' 
Big smile, and he says, "OK, all nght 111 tell you the truth 
Here’s the way it really was" [Laughter] To me that was the 
most interesting observation about people 

I always felt that, again, I had a little bit of a touch for 
the people m the courtroom especially Mexican people 
Somebody told me one time ’You know when you start 
speaking m a Mexican dialect, they think you’re mimicking 
them " I said, "No " They said "Well we ve noticed that they 
seem to think when you drop off and start talking about senor 
this and that and drop off mto this language, that you’re like 
one of them they like that Somehow when you let yourself 
do that And I guess I just have an ear for voices I used 
to listen to them and first thing, I m talking just like them 
You identified with them 

I identified with them apparently and they sensed that They 
knew I found that the courtroom was Well it’s high 
drama I think I may have told you the story about the old 
gentleman who was called as a character witness for a fellow 
who ran a feed store 9 They asked him if he could smell 
alcohol on this man s breath at any time when he dealt with 
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him "He was m the store two or three times a day and did 
you ever see him when he looked drunk?" "No " "Did you ever 
see him when his face looked a little flushed?" "Well, no, no 
more than he always looks" And then when he got all the way 
through, after he got through saying he never smelled alcohol 
or anything on this man, then he leaned over close to me 
confidentially, and he says "Judge I can’t smell a damn thing 11 
[Laughter] 

So he just kind of blew the whole character witness 
testimony out the window with one little aside to me m a 
whisper 

I can understand now why attorneys don’t like witnesses to 
volunteer information 

That’s right Oh, yes they don’t want you to say anything 
beyond just yes or no 

You ve just given us a wonderful picture of not only a lobbyist 
at work but a judge too, and I really do appreciate the time 
you ve taken to do this Thank you so much 
Well Ive enjoyed it, Carole I’ve kind of missed meeting you 
like this [Laughter] 

You 11 have your chance when you review the transcript 
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[End Tape 10 Side B] 
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by Eric Raimy 


Officially Vice President Hal 
Broaders the bank s Sacramento 
Representative is in charge of 
strengthening our relations with state 
government Unofficially his job is 
to cope with the unexpected 

Take the day Ronald Reagan then 
governor of California was to fly to 
the Orient The banks had long 
since closed for the day when the 
governor s staff discovered no one 
had remembered to buy travelers 
cheques so they called me Hal 
recalled as he spoke to Bank 
American I found an officer—Jerry 
Pugliese now a Vice President with 
Sacramento Region—working late at 
Capitol Office picked up some 
cheques from him and personally 
delivered them to Reagan before his 
plane took off 

On another occasion an officer 
transferring to the Caribbean wanted 
to take his cat along I persuaded two 
state agencies to provide the necessary 
feline health certificates Hal said 

A weightier unexpected assignment 
involved the legal foundation of our 
business When BankAmerica Corpo 
ration (BAC) was about to be launched 
m 1969 our lawyers could find no 
California statute allowing conversion 
of BofA shares to BAC shares If the 
corporation was to be born on sched 
ule state legislators accustomed to 
long careful debate would have to 
pass a new law—without delay 

I discovered a bill already passed 
by the Senate that could be 
amended Hal said When I called 
on George Moscone who was a sen 
ator before being elected mayor of 
San Francisco he laughed at the 
thought of the world s largest bank 
stymied by a legal technicality But he 
said he d be happy to introduce our 
amendment Two weeks later the 
bill was signed into law 

Hal chats with other lobbyists in the gal 
lery at a Senate meeting 


Although that law was a notable 
success for Hal who has been our 
Sacramento liaison for 24 years now 
he doesn t always come out a winner 
His job is difficult because to get the 
lawmakers attention he must compete 
with hundreds of other registered lob 
byists representing California s indus 
tries professions labor unions and 
environmental and consumer orgamza 
tions Still according to a survey by 
California Journal the respected 
magazine of state politics he more 
than holds his own Asked to name 
the most influential lobbyist among 
the 675 then active in Sacramento 
the legislators surveyed ranked Hal in 
twelfth place 

Although 675 may sound excessive 
none of the lawmakers in this survey 
believed fewer lobbyists would mean 
better laws Virtually all claimed 
that the lobbyist is vital to the legisla 
tive process the magazine reported 
The senators and members of the 
Assembly explained that to decide 
issues intelligently they constantly 
needed information on complex sub 
jects like real estate education pollu 
tion agriculture—and banking 

Do lobbyists offer reliable informa 
tion 7 Yes the legislators said They 
must be truthful If they lied no law 
maker would listen to them again 
they d soon be out of a job So 
although lobbyists strive to persuade 
they don t doctor their facts Above 
all else a lobbyist must be completely 
candid and honest said Hal After 
honesty he ranks persistence as a 
useful trait 

Being persistent saved the day for 
me when I was working for passage 
of the law that now allows banks to 
sell credit life insurance on agricul 
tura! loans he said When that bill 
was introduced insurance companies 
which wished to keep the business to 
themselves bottled the legislation up 
in committee But I visited each com 
mittee member once a week until only 
two weeks remained for action Then 
one assemblyman who d held stead 
fast against our bill told me You ve 
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Secretary Pat Benson checks the day s Hal confers with Secretary Maxine Davis in his office with a photo in the background 
agenda with Hal of the old Victorian mansion last occupied briefly by Governor Ronald Reagan The 

turnover in my office is amazingly low aays Hal In 20 years I ve had only four 
been awfully patient If you come up secretaries JoAnn Cabral and Muriel Morrow in the past and now Pat and Maxine 
one vote short I II switch 



In a Capitol corridor Hal exchanges ideas on mortgage legislation with James Neff 
Governor Jerry Brown s legislative liaison 


The vote was six to six Some 
times we use hand signals in the legis 
Iature just like in baseball but this 
time we didn t need them Hal said 

When the assemblyman glanced 
over at me all I did was smile—and 
he changed his vote to aye exactly as 
he had promised The other day 
Hal had reason to smile again Talk 
mg with World Headquarters in San 
Francisco on the telephone he learned 
that BofA had sold $73 million worth 
of agricultural credit life insurance 
last year 

Hal s familiarity with ag loans 
began when he was just out of high 
school and was working at our Tulare 
Branch as a bookkeeper and teller 

After this job I studied political 
science at the University of Oregon 
served m the Air Force dunng World 
War II and returned to Tulare 
where I became law clerk to the Supe 
nor Court s presiding judge he said 

An unpredictable chain of events 
directed Hal s career back to the 
bank When one of Tulare County s 
Judicial Distnct Court judges died 1 
ran to fill the vacancy and got 
elected Soon thereafter the legislature 
passed a bill that worked a hardship 
on criminal defendants by delaying 
return of their bail money after they 


appeared in court I took it upon 
myself to go to Sacramento to get 
that law changed Much to everyone s 
surpnse I succeeded His success 
wasn t lost on the California Judges 
Association which made Hal its 
Sacramento lobbyist While represent 
mg his fellow judges he met Walter 
Bruns Vice President Governmental 


Relations then BofA s lobbyist (and 
now retired) who recommended that 
Hal be his successor 
As the bank s legislative advocate 
Hal is our liaison not only with the 
legislature but with state agencies and 
the governor too Starting with 
Goodwin Knight he said I ve 
known all of our state s governors 
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On (he Capitol steps Hal discusses upcoming legislation with Senator Diane Watson of Los Angeles 


He recalls the time in the early 1960s 
when Governor Pat Brown the father 
of California s present governor 
wanted a general tax increase Com 
mg just two years after an earlier tax 
hike which the bank had supported 
the bill would have hurt the state s 
economy so the bank opposed it 
One day Pat Brown telephoned my 
boss Sam Stewart who was General 
Counsel for the bank at the time to 
ask that 1 be taken off the bill When 
Sam who retired several years ago 
explained that BofA was unalterably 
against the tax increase Pat got mad 
and slammed down the receiver But 
Sam thought it was funny He called 
me and said I like what you re 
doing Keep it up The governor just 
hung up in my ear The tax 
increase died on the Senate floor 
When Hal is working on major 
legislation such as the tax bill his 
days follow a familiar pattern Usu 


ally I m up very early for a breakfast 
strategy meeting at 7 a m A typical 
breakfast might bnng together lob 
byists representing an informal coali 
tion of industry groups—perhaps the 
utilities manufacturers State Cham 
ber of Commerce and so forth We 
might review a bill we re all interested 
m seeing passed discussing who 
would be the best legislator to intro 
duce it what amendments the opposi 
tion might offer and our response 
Breakfast is the one time of day you 
can have this kind of session uninter 
rupted by constant phone calls 
After breakfast Hal studies a daily 
printout showing the current status of 
every bill affecting BofA If one is 
amended he telephones Vice Presi 
dent and Assistant General Counsel 
Tom Montgomery in San Francisco 
and may also phone the bank depart 
ment most directly concerned By the 
time his calls are finished the legis 


lature is likely to be in session 
Although Hal can listen to the debate 
over a loudspeaker m his office 
across from the Capitol he often 
finds a personal visit more effective 
This morning he told the Bank 
American writer the full Senate is 
debating the bill to permit state 
chartered lending institutions to offer 
variable rate mortgages As he nego 
tiated the crowded corridor leading to 
the chamber he greeted lobbyists and 
legislators by name When his for 
ward progress was stopped by a 
swinging wooden gate he handed his 
business card across the barrier to the 
sergeant at arms who carried the 
card onto the floor 

Lobbyists aren t allowed on the 
floor—going through this gate could 
mean a fine of $10 000 Hal 
explained But when an important 
bill is being considered legislators 
who need information prior to voting 
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telephone my office asking me to 
meet them by the gate Or if I have 
information I think they need 111 
come here send in my card and wait 
for them to come out This is called 
working the gate 

As he finished speaking Jim Mills 
the tall distinguished looking former 
President Pro Tern of the Senate 
emerged from the chamber stretching 
his arm across the barrier to shake 
hands with Hal They conversed 
amiably for a few minutes before 
Mills returned to the floor 

When it was time for the roll call the 
mortgage bill won by a landslide vote 
of 31 to 1 The measure won t affect 
us directly since BofA is nationally 
chartered Hal said But we sup 
ported it to keep the industry united 
Also the bank favors any step to 
remove arbitrary regulations that allow 
only certain institutions to offer a serv 
ice We strongly believe that deregula 
tion and more competition will benefit 
the industry and the consumer 

After the vote it was time for 



Coffee or lunch at the Capitol Tamale Cafe with California Bankers Association lob 
byist George Cook is a frequent occurrence 


Making our presence felt in Sacramento 


Although Hal Broaders is the bank s 
only Sacramento lobbyist he reports 
that many other BankAmericans 
make their presence felt In the state 
capital I appreciate the help of 
branch managers and officers who 
take the time to write or telephone 
their local representatives when a 
critical issue Is before the legls 
lature Hal says referring to the 
California Government Liaison Pro¬ 
gram conducted by our Public 
Affairs Department When I Identify 
an Issue that calls for grass roots 
contacts I advise Public Affairs 
which notifies the branches that let 
ters and phone calls are needed 
Another aspect of this program 
consists of periodic breakfast meet 
ings at which branch managers and 
officers talk with their local legls 
lators These meetings serve an 
important educational purpose 
Lawmakers learn about our bank 
operations and concerns while our 
people learn about government 
says Hal 

My job Is easier because the bank 
I represent is so well respected he 


says We were one of the first banks 
to become concerned about our 
Impact on society as a whole 
Because this concern continues 
today citizens and legislators alike 
view BofA as a leader In the area of 
corporate responsibility 
What are some of the major issues 
he has dealt with In the current 
legislative session or expects to 
confront In the near future? He 
lists seven 

• California Interstate banking 
One of our major competitors 
Citicorp Introduced a bill In the 
1979-80 legislature allowing out 
of state banks to establish 
branches In California. Although 
the measure died in committee 
Citicorp lobbyists In Sacramento 
have been discussing strategy 
with potential supporters—an 
Indication that another bill may 
be Introduced soon BofA favors 
national action to end restrlc 
tions on Interstate banking but 
opposes any proposal allowing 


out of state banks to enter 
California without an equal 
opportunity for California banks 
to branch Into attractive states 

• Assumable mortgages The 

California Supreme Court ruled In 
1978 that due-on sale mortgage 
clauses were not automatically 
enforceable As a result home 
buyers have been able to assume 
existing mortgages at much 
lower Interest than the rates 
charged for new mortgages 
Bank of America supports a bill 
to reverse the court decision 

• International banking facllitias A 
bill to apply more favorable state 
tax treatment to certain Inter 
national banking transactions 
passed the Senate in June and 
appeared to be headed for final 
passage as BankAmorican went 
to press Changes In U S govern 
ment regulations have already 
exempted these transactions 
from federal reserve require¬ 
ments and interest rate controls 
BofA supports this bill 
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lunch at the Capitol Tamale Cafe I 
usually get together with other bank 
mg representatives Hal said 
Because only four California banks 
—BofA Security Pacific Wells Fargo 
and Crocker—have Sacramento lobby 
ists these lunches are more intimate 
than the breakfast meetings 

Banks without representatives of 
their own are represented by the 
California Bankers Association 
which employs three Sacramento lob 
byists This day Hal was lunching 
with CBA lobbyist George Cook 
Because all banks in the state belong 
to CBA we can resolve conflicts that 
arise when institutions both big and 
small state chartered and nationally 
chartered view their interests dif 
fcrently said George For exam 
pie a few years ago travelers cheques 
were a bone of contention since only 
BofA issues them all the other 
California banks act as agents selling 
cheques issued elsewhere But we 
hammered out a bill that all of our 
banks could support 


• Plain language contracts Several 
unsuccessful attempts have been 
made to pass a California law 
requiring banks to remove hard to 
understand legal terms from all 
contracts and forms Voluntarily 
proceeding with this kind of con 
tract revision BofA has already 
rewritten about 500 contracts 
However the bank opposes any 
law that would require It to 
rewrite the remaining 3 500-or so 
contracts and forms within one 
to two years since more time will 
be required to finish the mam 
moth undertaking 

• Unclaimed proparty This bill 
which passed the Senate and 
was awaiting passage in the 
Assembly as we went to press 
provides that abandoned NOW 
accounts be turned over to the 
atate after seven years of Inac 
tlvlty If the accounts have a bal 
ance of $25 or leas the depositor 
need not be notified Banks are 
allowed to charge a fee not 
exceeding $2 for mailing a notice 


By keeping united Hal said the 
banking industry stays in a strong 
position to do battle with rivals 
Even so we don t always win The 
insurance agents handed me the one 
notable defeat of my career In 
California savings and loans can sell 
property and casualty insurance So 
can Finance companies But banks 
can t Three years ago Louis Papan 
—an assemblyman who happens to be 
an insurance agent—put in a bill to 
continue the ban on banks offering 
these two kinds of insurance He got 
insurance agents to write wire and 
telephone their legislators to urge its 
passage Figk 3 )ack in kind Hal 
asked our bran«fi managers to contact 
their legislators 

One reason we lost is that there 
must be 10 insurance agents for every 
branch manager so more mail sup 
ported the opposition The other 
reason was an emotional argument 
the insurance agents used They said 
allowing banks to sell insurance 
would take the bread out of their 


to holders of larger accounts 
BofA supports the measure 

• Bankruptcy reform Married 
couples declaring bankruptcy In 
California might keep assets 
worth $100 000 or more while 
their creditors receive nothing 
This Is possible because current 
atate law allows one spouse to 
use exemptions provided by fed 
eral law while the other spouse 
takes advantage of exemptions 
contained In state law A bill to 
close this loophole by allowing 
the husband and wife to use only 
one set of exemptions was sent 
to the governor in August BofA 
supports this bill 

• Notarial Because branch 
employees who are notary pub 
lies are frequently interrupted to 
notarize papers unrelated to bank 
business BofA sponsored a 
measure providing that bank nota 
ries don t have to serve the gen 
eral public during banking hours 
The bill was signed Into law this 
aummer by Governor Brown 


mouths That sounded especially con 
vincmg because they avoided mention 
mg that S&Ls and finance companies 
had been selling insurance all along 
without grievous harm to the insur 
ance agents business 

After lunch Hal made another 
round of the Capitol conversing with 
several legislators and an aide to the 
governor until it was time to check 
his list of evening engagements In 
the last Five months I ve received 
invitations to 103 cocktail parties 
testimonial dinners pig roasts and 
what have you he said The other 
evening I managed to attend six sepa 
rate gatherings I can t get to all of 
the events of course but becoming 
acquainted with legislators and other 
people in government is part of my 
job It s a lot easier to work with 
someone when you know each other 
After so many years in Sacramento 
Hal has mastered the art of sociabili 
ty His talent in this area was proved 
for all time two decades ago when he 
accidentally co founded a Sacramento 
institution called the California Derby 
Club One day in 1959 said Hal 
I was lamenting the passing of the 
derby hat while eating lunch with 
Senator Randolph Collier the late 
Senator James McBride and Bert 
Trask then a trucking industry lob 
byist who now represents Greyhound 
As a lark we decided that the next 
time we ate together we d all wear a 
derby In jest the derby wearers 
explained to other diners that they 
belonged to a special club—and were 
astounded when more legislators and 
lobbyists began sporting derbies all 
bent on joining the new fraternity 
We decided to limit membership 
to 11 Senators 11 Assembly mem 
bers and 11 members of the third 
house —that is lobbyists says Hal 
The roster was full in three weeks 
The membership limit ceased to exist 
long ago so now over 100 members 
meet regularly Hal reported proud 
ly that the club is far ahead of every 
one in deregulation Today we have 
no bylaws and no purpose—except to 
gab over lunch 

Members meet every Tuesday at a 
restaurant named Posey s Cottage 
Outside a larger than life black 
derby hat perches at a rakish angle 
atop the restaurant s tall sign post- 
symbolizing Hal s lasting contribution 
to the gregarious ways of lobbyists 
and legislators 
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Brand-name lobbyists 

In an era marked by the growth of contract advocacy firms, some corporations 
still find it advantageous to keep their own goodwill 
ambassadors in Sacramento 


By LILL1EANNE CHASE 

V eteran Sacramento lobbyists like 
to talk about the good old days 
before such newfangled notions as the 
full time Legislature and political re 
form laws Those were the days when 
lawmakers lobbyists and other good 
ol boys used to spend their weekday 
evenings socializing in such places as 
Frank Fat s Posey s Cottage and even 
an establishment named Machiavelli s 
Ask anyone who worked and played 
in Sacramento more than 20 years ago 
and he II tell you that the capital was 
much more fun in those days than it is 
today There was more camaraderie 
and less fundraising more telling of 


Lilheanne Chase is a free lance 
writer in Sacramento and a frequent 
contributor to Golden State Report 


tall tales and less partisan flagwavmg 
— and he II assert the result was bet 
ter legislation for the public (Few 
women worked as either lobbyists or 
legislators in that era ) 

In those days most legislators and 
lobbyists didn t live in Sacramento 
They came to the capital a few days a 
week to conduct business which was 
far from a year round activity The 
typical advocate worked alone or had 
a few clients under contract A great 
deal of the lobbying was done by ex 
ecutives who worked for individual 
corporations 

Today lobbying in Sacramento is 
big business During the 1970s a trend 
toward large lobbying firms devel 
oped In the 80s major law firms 
from all over the nation entered the 

S-oU.cn 


lobbying business and started offering 
clients both legal and advocacy ser 
vices Now it is not unusual for a firm 
of four or five lobbyists to represent 
more than a dozen clients 
The company employed house 
man has been overshadowed by the 
contract firms The state publishes a 
roster of lobbyists each year and the 
corporate lobbyists almost get lost in a 
sea of contract or association advo 
cates Those few dozen corporate lob¬ 
byists generally represent firms in only 
a few industries — petroleum auto 
manufacturing banking telecom 
mumcations and power 
These are industries heavily af 
fected by the actions of the Legislature 
and the state s regulatory agencies 
Each firm m these fields must watch 
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hundreds of bills each year Take Pa 
cific Telesis which has 73 000 em 
ployees and one of the state s largest 
fleets of motor vehicles The compa 
ny s lobbyists must keep an eye on leg 
islation ranging from industrial 
relations to post divestiture 
competition 

J ack Crose president of the Institute 
of Governmental Advocates says 
the corporate lobbyist and contract lob- 
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byist provide significantly different 
types of representation He compares 
the two to the house counsel and the 
trial attorney The corporate lobbyist 
is apt to be a subject matter special 
ist explains Crose once a top aide to 
the late Jesse Unruh The contract 
lobbyist may not have the detailed 
knowledge and may rely on expert 
witnesses 


PG&Es 

Willoughby 



Adds Tom \\ llloughby lobbyist for 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company A 
big utility like PG&E is affected by a 
large number of bills every year You 
want someone who understands the 
company and the legislation A con 
tract lobbyist may not have m depth 
knowledge of the client Willoughby 
who has worked for PG&E since 1984 
served as chief consultant to the As 
sembly Local Government Committee 
for 17 years and to the Energy and Nat 
ural Resources Committee for five 
years 

Terry Miller consultant to the Sen 
ate Banking and Commerce Commit 
tee finds that contract lobbyists 
practicing before his committee are 
more likely to be generalists and have 
less contact with staffers than the cor 
porate lobbyists They aren t on top 
of subject matter as much as corporate 
lobbyists and they don t come around 
as much reports Miller 

Over time corporate lobbyists be 
come closely identified with their em 
ployers These advocates not only 
speak on behalf of their companies 
but they establish and promote corpo 
rate images Some of these corporate 
lobbyists have strong individualistic 
styles When legislators see them the 
companies they represent come to 
mind 

Hal Broaders has represented 
BankAmerica Corp in Sacramento for 
30 years He was a Tulare County jus 
tice court judge when he came to Sac 
ramento as lobbyist for the California 
judges Association He attracted the 
attention of Walter Bruns then lobby 


ist for the Bank of America Bruns was 
looking for a successor 
Broaders still relishes telling the 
story of his first interview with BofA 
executives in San Francisco When I 
was going in to talk with the president 
of the company S Clark Beise they 
told me he was the head of the world s 
largest bank didn t have a lot of time 
wasn t big on small talk and I would 
have only 10 minutes with him 
Forty five minutes later Broaders 
emerged from the interview having 
eased the BofA chief into a chatty con 
ver ion I couldn t resist recalls 


Ford s 
Dugally 



Broaders I said to Bruns He s a hel 
luva nice guy What does he do here 9 

The advantage of a corporate lob 
byist according to Broaders is that 
the legislator never has a problem 
knowing who a lobbyist is representing 
at any given moment You speak for 
one group and for them only With a 
contract lobbyist the legislator has to 
evaluate whether the lobbyist has a 
conflict between clients The corpo¬ 
rate lobbyist is pure and undefiled 
he adds 

The typical contract lobbyist may 
have several clients some of whom 
may have conflicting interests When 
these conflicts appear the lobbyist 
must work out the problem with the 
clients On occasion this can mean the 
lobbyist simply removes himself from 
the combat over that issue The other 
side of the com is that the contract lob¬ 
byist can talk with the combined po 
tency of his or her clients especially if 
many of the clients are heavy cam 
paign contributors or are active in nu 
merous legislative districts 

The corporate lobbyists also point to 
continuity as an asset A contract lob 
byist can t possibly know the historical 
background of a banking issue says 
Broaders The most important thing 
in Sacramento is historical knowl 
edge Corporate lobbyists also at 
tempt to build long term friendships 
with legislators Broaders rapport 
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Cultivating the community 



Lobbyist Melendez chats with Socramento Kings coach Jerry Reynolds 


R tck Melendez a 19 year Arco 
employee conveys the com 
mumty-onented public image that 
his company cultivates Hes dap 
per warm and gracious — just the 
way his company wants Arco ser 
vice stations to look 
Like many corporate lobbyists 
his roots are in the company rather 
than the lobbying profession 
Originally from El Salvador he at 
tended Loyola High School in Los 
Angeles and the University of San 
Francisco He started with Arco as 
a truck driver and has held posi 
tions in marketing management 
and public relations 
Eleven years ago he was tapped 
to head government relations for 
the firm in the Western states He 
says the company s legislative ac 
tivity in his region has increased 
more than 30 percent in the last 
five years Half of the legislation 
he reports deals with environ 
mental questions 
Melendez operates under a set 
of rules in cultivating the personal 
relationships that are the essence 
of political persuasion I never 
talk business at a restaurant or a 
social function I may play tennis 
with a legislator but all my work 
is done at the office of the legis 
lator I am up front I am brief and 
I am warm 

So aware is Melendez of the 
constraints on lawmakers time 
that at times he has used video 


tapes to convey messages on is 
sues for legislators in Oregon and 
Washington 

Melendez feels strongly that the 
single person corporate lobbying 
effort is not nearly enough in to 
days complex legislative world 
Grassroots lobbying is an impor 
tant element of a successful ad 
vocacy campaign he says as are 
use of the media and maintenance 
of a favorable company image 

Throughout the state Arco 
funds community projects such as 
Little League baseball leagues and 
neighborhood beautification 
Arco plants trees to help beautify 
communities among them Hoi 
lywood and San Jose We give 


the credit to the legislator It s bet 
ter than a campaign contribution 
comments Melendez 

Arco recently announced an 
agreement to contribute $25 mil 
lion for the financing of a major 
league baseball stadium for Sac 
ramento Its $5 million investment 
in professional basketball in Sac 
ramento has been extremely effec 
tive in advancing the corporate 
image at the seat of state 
government 

The company magazine points 
out Arco Arena has drawn more 
than 2 million visitors and eight 
green and white California high 
way signs direct motorists to Arco 
Arena — L C 


with lawmakers is built in part on his 
skill as a story teller— and writer of 
limericks that tickle the legislative 
fancy 

The corporate lobbyist is not often 
replaced observes Bob Jacobson 
chief consultant to the Assembly Com 
mittee on Utilities and Commerce 
They strike up firm relationships in 
the Legislature that are difficult to 
contravene 

From the perspective of a company s 
board of directors an in house lobby 
ist is controlled totally by the corpo 
ration s executives The activities of 
association and contract lobbyists are 
subject to the whims of all members of 
an association or all the clients of an 
advocacy firm 


Most companies are wrapped up in 
red tape the equal of government red 
tape notes Crose The corporate 
lobbyist knows exactly what the cor 
poration wants They know exactly 
how far they can go 
Industries that rely on corporate lob 
byists have a high business profile in 
California They want to keep their 
representatives in Sacramento under a 
tight set of operating instructions 
These firms may be subject to state 
regulation and cannot afford adverse 
publicity 

W hy can t corporations depend on 
industry associations such as 
the California Chamber of Commerce 
or the California Manufacturers As 


sociation to represent them m the Cap 
itoP One reason is that members of 
some organizations often cannot ar 
rive at a unanimous position on a key 
issue So some corporations partici 
pate in industry associations but main 
tain the ability to step aside and present 
an independent point of view I would 
think it is easier to get a policy position 
out of a large corporation that out of a 
trade association says PG&E s 
Willoughby 

E A (Rick) Melendez Sacramento- 
based manager of Arco s lobbying 
activities in seven western states ar 
ticulates the complaint common to 
corporate advocates about the effec 
tiveness of umbrella organization 
representation I don t think it is 
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Mayor Jess Old 

Bob Johnson states ( Jesse 016 
May 1988) that there are no Hispanic 
mayors of California cities of more 
than 30 000 population 

The City of Orange in Orange 
County with a population of over 
100 000 has an elected mayor Jess F 
Hsrez who is very much a Hispanic 
That doesn t mean that the city is any 
more understanding of the problems of 
undocumented workers In fact they 
take pride in rounding them up and de 
livenng them to I N S 

However Mayor Perez has been on 
the Orange City Council for over 20 
years and has served as mayor first in 
an appointed capacity and now as the 
elected mayor for the last two years 

Lee Podolak 
Orange 


GSR encourages letters from 
readers Please include address 
and telephone number for verifi 
cation of authorship Unsigned 
letters will not be published 


Airline gouging 

I wholeheartedly agree with you m 
regard to California needing a new air 
line ( California commentary Feb¬ 
ruary GSR) PSA in the 50s and 60s 
and to a slightly lesser extent m the 
70s was the businessman s pal as he 
could fly almost anywhere in the state 
of California at a fair price 
This is no longer true and we are 
being particularly ripped off whenever 
we have to fly to Sacramento The 
fare from Los Angeles to Sacramento 
is approximately equal to the fare from 
Los Angeles to New York I really 


think we are being ripped off when we 
business people have to pay $270 round 
trip to Sacramento or if we are lucky 
and book three or four weeks in ad 
vance we get a $238 fare 
I also think part of the airlines 
gouging the business flyer is a result of 
the low priced contracts they ake 
with the state of California to fly the 
bureaucrats and our elected rcpresen 
tatives Since these contracted fares 
are so low we business folks are pay 
ing for state employees lower fares 
I sure hope someone enters this mar 
ket and does what PSA did originally 
and that is provide good inexpensive 
service without many frills at sched 
ules convenient to business 

D E Butler 
President Merchant 
and Manufacturers Assn 
Los Angeles 


effective Arco has an outstanding 
corporate image in the arts sports mi 
norities We have a prestigious repu 
tation None of the others has the 
access that Arco has If there is a dis 
agreement (within the oil industry 
group) we go on our own We are more 
successful doing our own 

In addition to some sophisticated 
grassroots efforts (see box) Arco also 
makes hefty campaign contributions 
Its budget for the Legislature this year 
is $225 000 

But not all corporations have sizea 
blc campaign contribution budgets in 
their arsenal Steve Barrows an ad 
vocate for Common Cause reports 
that many corporations are not heavy 
players in the money game They rely 
more on public relations staff public 
affairs and public perception he 
says Some corporations Ford Motor 
Co among them refuse to contribute 
a nickel to state legislative campaigns 

Observes Ford lobbyist Dick Du 
gaily My ability to get anything done 
is extremely limited by that I am con 
sidered an informational type of lob 
byist not a power player Instead of 
getting a bill we don t like killed we 


might get it amended so it is more 
palatable 

Assembly consultant Jacobsen re 
ports that some of the utilities also 
are not heavy contributors but have 
other sources of influence They em 
ploy a lot of people around the state 
Their directors and officers are polit 
ically influential and they have 
shareholders 

Jacobsen adds that utility lobbyists 
coordinate activities very closely with 
one another One will get out front 
on an issue and stand for the rest We 
wonder whether they delegate that or 
what They are often unanimous in op 
position to legislation They work it out 
among themselves so no one takes the 
heat he explains 
Some corporations use contract lob 
byists for help with specific problems 
They will hire a heavy hitter with a 
lot of power and clout to work a single 
bill observes Ford s Dugally 
BankAmerica s Broaders laments 
that corporate lobbyists are hamstrung 
by restrictions on advocacy activities 
and his firm s refusal to jump aboard 
the big contribution bandwagon I 
feel like a second class citizen he 


quips 1 cannot entertain like a vac 
uum salesman hustling the local hard 
ware man in Redding 

By contrast the large contract lob 
bying firms can leverage contributions 
for access to legislators There s plenty 
of clout in the large number of clients 
they represent and the cumulative cam 
paign warchest they control Barrows 
of Common Cause feels the contract 
lobbyists are elevated m status by the 
number of clients they represent 

But there are no hard and fast rules 
for success in lobbying Success can be 
attained by advocates for one com 
pany a stable of miscellaneous clients 
or a trade association And every lob¬ 
byist has his or her own way of getting 
the job done 

Former Assemblyman John 
Quimby now a lobbyist for San Ber 
nardino County sizes up the profes 
sion this way Lobbying is an art 
form not a science One lobbyist may 
go in by sheer capacity of knowing the 
issue Another knows the bill better 
than the consultant A third never 
even goes before the committee His 
entire practice is one of personal 
relationships ■ 
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Exeter Court News 

McKmlev Phillips of ViboIjb 
won an acquittal on charges of 
battery in a Inal 11 the Exeter 
court this week with Judge R P 
Lucas of Dinuba presiding after 
Judge Holden C Brooders dis 1 
qualified himself j 

Phillip na chargtd with 
sinking hi brother Marion Phil ; 
lips of Cameron Creek district : 
Mrs Marion Phillips and biting | 
the 12 year old son of Mr and 
Mrs Marion Phillips in an argu 
ment over business 
Deputy District Attorney Ed 
ward Kim did not call the inve 
tigatmg officer to the stand and 
did not present a dosing argu 
xnent The defendant was repre¬ 
sented by Attorney Ray Donahue 
Wayne Darnel Perry of the 
Farmersvjlle district appearing 
on a charge of driving while his 
license was suspended wa^ or 
dered to dispose of any automo 
biles he owns and to obey the 
I other conditions of a probation 
;set down Perrvs record shows 
six arrests for drunk driving 
Bince 3 951 and numerous arrests 
for being drunk 
Isaac W Cannon appeared for 
sentencing on a charge of fur 
niching liquor to minors and was 
given 30 da\s m jail a part of 
term of probation j 


t together with three othe 
r members of the Judges Marshal 1 
land Constables Assn of whicl 1 
Judge Broader* is presiden an ! 
3>eared ]as> weel before the Ma i 
As»eniEir~ Interim Committee o n 
“Transports ion and Commerc e to 
on problems involving jugh 
way ufets 

One of the problems making i 
highwaj traffic more complex and 
In many cases more haiardous; 
is the wide usage of vehicular redj 
lights and sirens Judge Bro&de s 
*atated that through the years die 1 
vehicle code has been amended 
frequenlh to include more and 
mere people in the red light and 
lairen usage I 

Sometimes he said it was felt I 
tha too many people had the pnv 
ilege and it is felt that some no; 
*o essentia to pub ic wella c 
should be restricted He said tha 
present regulations penmu ro only 
police fire end ambulance offi 
•cials to use the vehicular signals I 
but others such as stBip officials 
coroners fish and game officials I 
dis net attornej s the investi a 
tors and a wide range of o'hers j 

Appearing with him before the 
linlerim committee were James 1 
Markry legislative representative 
of the Judges Marshals and Cot 1 
jttables Assn Others with hnn 
►were Constable Dehard Johnson of 
"Turlock and Constable An Nugent 1 


of the Exeter Ju 
eial District this week explain 
4x1 his recent epeaking appear 1 
)MHct before various group* 
'throughout the state j 

Feeling tbst the £rtnd toward 
•troeger and stronger centralist 
ibon of government is sway from 
tradition of local control that 
lias made America strong Judge 
£roaderm urges local officials to 
(do a conic lentous mad efficient 
Job Ke stated that such officials 
*as himself oonstsblas and other 
local officers were in closest toueh 
-with the people They are in im 
mediate touch he said with the 
people of their communities in 
dally working relations ( 

Judge Breaders has already 
appeared before several groups j 
In the state in hli capacltv a' . 
president of the Judges Mar \ 
ahalt and Constables Assocla 
f tion Be said that sne ef his 
I ebjeetlres Is to cemeat relations 
! between the various groups at 
well as argtng strong local 
goveramea t 

..On June g J Judge Broaden will 
•peak st_M«rysville on th g_2jrd b 
Reddin g and cm Sunday t he 24th 
SewUl be in the northern pari o 
{the state at Weed | 

Following his recent appearance 
ko testify before the State As , 
joembly Interim Committee he 
[was guest of honor at a luncheon 1 
|at Vallejo Ibe luncheon was pro I 
bided over by Judge Ray fiberwin | 
pdfe of the Municipal Court 
Phene and newly elected judge of 
lb« superior court at Solano j 
| Nejrt week, Judge Broaden is 
bebodultd So apeak before various 
broup sJn 3v\ Diego oy untv and in 
Jb* Imperial Valley 


Exeter 


chadded before long AlMha fur 
SSungi nave arma and mr« in 
>Sa aUd <h#t Jadlcatttm 
anMflaa -wrlll 4a JflBttngent 

unction is Us pretest busy ached 
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Broaders Talks 
To Supervisors 

I 

At San Diego 

E? FTER — Speaking on Tin 
E.prm cl the Cour 
Jur*fe H lisle n C Brondc s to 
tho e attending the Coun * Sun i 
Ms.r^ A. *n nf Cp | fprniT ci til 

convention in S n D.i, o It i <; i 
Urd * mo-nirr that thi briud pur 
po^t c r Inc 1 courts and of s i 
p uso s are o ne rl\ the s trn 
•as to be tirtu II 5 Identic 1 
An ardtni ad\orate of strong 
efficient lor I gotrmmcnl tn 
chcrk Uir trend to renlraliznth n 
In k 'rmmrnt Judg< Broadm 
•aid We hate much in com 
mon and should our office of 
count* supervisor withstand tic 
trsi of time it wUI be in great 
measure dependent upon ah 
thrr or not Che Justice Court 
a) stem prriails 

Pointing out the personal de 
mnnd made upon super* iso*-£ he 
•aid As jou know there is nc 
other court or authont* that is *c 
acres ible or readih available tr 
pra U promp d te mina ion 0 
the problems of people as the Ju 
tice Courts of th sta e exis inj 
at grassroot le\cl 

G urg some bacT ground on th 
BIX reatinc 0 Justin Court se 1 
mcc Judge Broaders quo ed 
Ch~rle Etans Hughes Justice 
in the minor courts—the onh courts 
the mdhons of our people know —| 
cdrnini tcred without fa\cri ism 
b\ men conspicuous for wisdom 
end p ob * is the be assur ncej 
of respect for our institutions | 


•Empha 1 ing the need for check 
end balance ho declare J thj 11 
IS necc s re fci lo ul ro*c 1 
ment to Eland gu rd a mn I th 
cxcc cs of po\e nm nt abeve it 

Judjn L u de s frunl Ij Itai 
cncroachmunl upon local office s 
I/taring th t the ngh s and libti 
tie cf citizens ms be abndgai 
or Lilen owa> in the proces 

He lashed out against the ten 
den i to place onlj lawyers in 
auch offices as that of Justrco of 
the Peact without considera icn 
of qualified lav people who mav 
be available 

Salaries of judges and contable I 
be Hated must be provided that 
will attract the highest types of 
men lo aerve their communities 
with dignitv and prestige H< 1 

'■pointed out forceful!* that Justice 
Courts are not designed to be re* 1 
tnue producing agencies but 

agencies of public aervice as fire‘ 
districts or anv other prov ided 
bj the public 

However he uid that the 
eight Justice Courts tn Tulare 
Countv Iasi year produced tro 
3 r of revenue in excess of 
the cost of operating the courts 
In Hern Counl* the figure was 
tn excess of *500 000 
In dosing Judge Broaders who 
is president of the Judges Mar 
shals and Constables Assn of Cal 
lforma made an appeal for dose 
cooperation between supervisors 
and the courts 

I hope I ha*e aroused a great 
er compassion in your hearts for 
our dutv to the citizens of orn¬ 
ate that you will believe in the 
principle of home rule and that 
ju will foster it Jie said 


, J iW i 

Judge Broaders < 
oosts Justice | 
iourt System I 

Justice courts t[ a grassroot s 1 
Wmbolofthe "best American Ira ’ 
dition of government should ~bo l 
maintained on their present basi 
a a court of the people Judpe 
Halden Broaders Exeter district 
justice and president of the Jud^. f 
e Marshals & Constables Assu 
ciation of California declared in 
an address before the Count* Su 


perviaors Absocib tion “0 f aTTfo r 

nifl. nTBak ersfield Saturday ! 

He pointed" out that the com 
plaint that justice courts are cost 
1\ is not a valid criticism Tulare^ 
count* justice courts produced 
$*.70 155 above cost of operation^ 
(last year ' 

»v He spoke against the tendency 

I toward centralization of govern 
£ ment ♦hioh takes government out 
• of the hands of people at local 
j level 
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Attends Traffic 
Safety Meeting 

Judge Halden C Broaders o 
the Exeter Justice Court is at 
tending the Governors Confer 
ence on Traffic Safety being helc 
on Sacramento todaj and tomor 
row Broaders state president o 
the Judges Marshals and Consta 
bles Association of California ha 
been active in advocating the 
stronger enforcement of already 
existing traffic laws end also ha 
I recommended tightening up th* 
laws themselves 
Broaders reasons that with an 
{ ever growing population in thu 
state and a highway network that 
1 has not kept pace with growth 
nor with the ftates heavy auto- 
mobile registration the laws and 
law enforcement must protect the 
people of the atate from commit 
ting mass euicide » 

For the past five year* the Judgb 
has attended the California Traf 
fic Conference held at USC an 
Dually and iponxorod by the N a 
tional Safety Council and the 
American Bar Association and 
hu aerved no panels in connection 
with conferences of the Califor 
nia Driver Education Aaaocia 
tion. 
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Souped-Up Car Good For Get-Away, But 
Stop For Beer Lets Police Catch Up 


Had John Arthur Shpwaltcr 30 
a recent arrival from Oregon 
heeded the morn} of the fable of 
the hare and the tortoise he might 
not be languishing in Jail facing 
a charge of driving a car w ilhout 
the owners permission 
Monda\ evening George Tantau 
and a fellow College of the Se 
quoiat, student Jem Schultz 
were studMng at the Tantau 
home on South D street when 
George remarked to his compan 
ion that he thought he could hear 
the motor of his car running 
The machine parked in the 
dm ev, a beside the Tantau home 
!*• a hopped up late model 
Chevrolet with which Tantau has 
■won several drag race trophies 
The two students wont to the 
door in time to tee the car dis 
appearing down the street 
Chasa Bogins 

The> notified police by phone 
and took out after the Tantau 
car m another car Meanwhile * 
Assistant Fire Chief Gerald Ew 
ing who had notified Police Of 
ficers George Reismger and Roy 
PJumlee by radio of the car theft 
stepped outsidt the fire station 
and saw Tantau s car head north 
out of town on F street and he 
immediately notified the police 
by radio 

Reismger and PJumkt. began the 
cha c ir one of Iht city police 
car and tu ntd eas on reaching 
Highway 198 After a chase of 
about three mile on the highway 
at 85 mile an hour the police 


drew close enough to the Tantau 
cor to bo sure of its identity 
Out Distanced 

When they turned on the red 
light and siren the pursued car 
shot away in true drag race fash j 
ion At the some time the polict 
cars siren stuck wide open caus 1 
ing the car to Jose power to such 
an extent tin officers had to stop 
for quick repairs As they were 
stopped Tanlou and Schultz 
overtook them and after the si 
ren was repaired the two car 
continued on up the highway to ' 
gether ^ | 

At the Pace grocery a mile 
north of Lemon Cove they found 
the Tantau car parked and they | 
stopped to make inquiry The pro 
pnetor idcnt_fied Showeltcr who 
was inside jinking beer as the I 
man who had just driven up in 
the car I 

Show alter denied it and man > 
aged to drop the keys to the carj 
on the floor However he was 
seen to drop the keys 
Parolee 

After spending the night in jail 
Showalter told Chief of Police 
J J Borgman that he had had 
seven or eight beers Monday 
evening He said he was on pa 
role from the Oregon state pen 
itentiary where he had served a 
sentence for car theft 
In the Exeter court he wa 
charged with dm ing a car will 
out the. owner s permission anu 
remanded to jail in lieu of $3 000 
bad Hi preliminary hearing i. 
set for Oct 23 I 
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Judge Brooders 
Completes Term, 
State President 

Judge Hilden C Broaden of 
Exeter was honored by th e St ate 
Jutes. 

tion in Sa cramento night 

♦HU annual banquet on the com 
pletion of his term as president of i 
Iht state group | 

Judge Broad er., wasjprenented 
w JlfT a goldJifclime jnemberahip 
card m th e Association a$5tr*av 
mrs bond, «a ad oth e r g ifts 
He was succeeded in the presi 
deney b\ Judge Charles R Jami 
son of Woodland 
Judge Broaden received the 
praise of the organization for his 
outstanding work before legisla 
tive committees on behalf of prob¬ 
lems of justice courts and -consta 
bles -and his campaign to keep 
local control of courts 

Judge Broaders is to be the 


MjDistnct 5 of the Califor nia Gar 
den clubs composed of some 31 
focal garden clubs His subject 
fcill be Don t Be a Littcrbuc 
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Exeter Court News 

John Arthur Showalter 30 a 
recent arrival In Exeter from 
Oregon was held to answer to 
superior court on a charge of tak 
ing an automobile without the 
owners permission following pre 
liminary hearing before Judge 
Halden C Broaders m the Exe 
ter court 

George Tantau, whose car Sho 
waiter is charged wnth taking 
gave testimony that the car was 
taken from in front of the Tan 
<tau home one night lest week 
without his permission and that 
later Tantau and a companion 
found it parked in the rear of a 
•tore near Lemon Cove where 
Showalter was enjoying a beer 
G _ A Pace proprietor of the 
•lore identified Showalter as the 
man who had driven up in the 
car 


Joe C Velasque z of Farmer; 
VJHe was fined $210 this week 
by Judge Broaders on a fcharge 
of drunk driving 
Lee D, Moore of Lubbock 
Texas was ordered to jail for 
220 day* on a charge of iimpU 
assault following on attack on 
Norwood Spivey of Exeter Spj 
vey said that Moore appeared at 
his home In a state of lntoxica 
tion became quarrelsome over 
what Moore claimed was abortage 
in payment for labor by an tm 
ployer other than Spivey kicked 
the Spivey cat, and then atruck 
Spivey with a wooden club in 
fbcting a cut on the aide of Spi 
vey • head. Exhibited in court 
was the club with which Spivey 
was atruck 1 
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Exeter Court News 

It was costlv ad\jcc Perry Lee 
McBride 16 of Huron received 
from his cousin who was riding 
with him when Exeter police tried 
to halt McBride s car 

In court this week McBride 
told Judge Halden C Broaders 
that his cousin told him if they 
stopped the police -would beat 
them up so McBride ignored the 
red light and siren of the police 
car as he sped out of town on 
Rock> Hill Drive But when the 
police car driven by Officer For 
rest Barnes with Assistant Chief 
of Police 2ester Bolen as a pas 


sing r pullt d up to Hit side o! 
McBride s car and Bolen fired a 
warning shot inlt the air Mi 
Bnde decided it was time to stop 

Judge Broaders ordered tint 
totaling $105 for reckless driving 
speeding ignoring stop signs and 
failure to stop for the siren and 
red light He also suspended Me 
Bndt s driver s license foT 60 
days 

Carl Rucker Jamigan 48 of 
VisaliB was jailed for six month 
for driving while intoxicated Hi 
was already on probation on a 
prior conviction for batten 

George Robert Bradford 50 
of Farmerswlk was assessed a 
$150 fine for petty theft He ad 
mitted shoplifting a, bottle of 
wine and a package of cheese 
from a store 

Emd Carl Duncan 58 of Visalia 
was arraigned on a charge of 
drunk driving with injury His 
bail was set at $2000 and his pre 
liminary hearing was set for Dec 
4 He is charged in connection 
with an accident several days ago 
in which Mr and Mrs Jack Sis 
ler of Exeter received injuries 


[judge Rush Frees ] 
Man Wi+h 18 ! 

Traffic Tickets 

Fred E Borge*on _1 2 °j j 
E treet plea Jed gmlu thi 
momfng to 18 traffic Moldtion j 
li ted or Fl\ ticket i ued to 
h m since 3 j 

He had id led to appedi c- 
the tickets until a vagrant i i 
his arr^ wa issued 

He .appeared on the -warrant 
TCEteraaj afternoon but asked 
Jor time to plea Judge Halden 
[C Broadtre Exeter Bub<Uitui 
Wdge TVard G Rush I 
Mtd the time but cel bdJH 
<500 Borgeson failed to post 
ie Mil and spent the night in 
e •county Jail 

thi/ doming Judge Rush re 
troed go the bench released 
torgMon yrtthoiit bill a«d set 
ext wadresday J6* st* 
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Exeter Court News 

Lee Roy Lamb 60 of Farm 
ersville booked as a common 
drunk this week appeared in thi 
Exeter court to plead not guilt\ 
and ask for a jury trial which 
Judge Halden Broaders set for 
Dec 11 

Lamb has o record of 14 ar 
re ts since records were started 
at the court in 1951 He has ele\en 
convictions for public intoxica 
tion and has been the gue t of the 
i county on numerous- occasions 
when he was sentenced to jail 
. Emil Carl Duncan Visalia was 
(held to answer to superior court 
after his preliminary hearing 
•Tuesday in the Exeter court on a 
felonj charge of drunk driving 
with injury Among those who 
gave testimony at the hearing was 
►Jack Sisler well known Exeter 
fruit grow er and shipper who 
told the court that be saw Dun 
can s car sw erve to the wrong 
aide of the road just prior to 
atnking the Sisler car on the 
fcight of Nov 10 Mr Sisler de 
acribed the injuries he and hi. 
wife who is aUll in the hospital 
received 

Others who testified were High 
•way Patrolmen Alex Muirhead 
and E J Sleplcka who lnvesti 
gated the accident as well as a 
laboratory technician who <8nade 
m test of Duncan s blood lor alco 
liolic content after the accident 
l Duncan s bail was set at $1500 
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State Chamber 
Hears Broaders 
On Litter Laws 

An increased number of viola 
tors of the anti litter laws an 
appearing in California courts 
Judge Halden C. Broaden; said in 
addressing the travel anif recri 
tion department of th e. California 
Stale Chamber of Commerce ct 
Hv-aMnaLmegii Df -to San Fran 
aico last week 

Judge Broaders laid that the 
campaign against Jitterbugs who 
make California roadsides un 
sightly has been marked bv m 
■creased publicity and editorial 
comment in the press As a result 
peace officers have developed a 
better record of arreits 

Judge Broaders said that last 
year in his term as president of 
the state judges marshals and 
constables association he had sent 
out questionnaires regarding pen 
allies assessed and had learned 
that sentencing violators to spend 
some time cleaning up roodsidt 
has been a favorite penalty with 
judges 


jTulare Jury Summan 
8* 16 Convictions, 

4 Acquitted In 1956 

VISALIA Tulare Co—Di 
rict Attorney Robert H 
laden today announced 36 
elony verdicts were reLumed 
n the superior court case** 
ned by his staff in 3956 

A breakdown of the case 
hows five were for narcotics 
ffenses three each for bur 
Janes and for worthies 
hecks tw’o for robbery tw< 
br felonious assault two for 
twd and lascivious conduct 
md one each for felony drunk 
Iming kidnaping and embez 
lement of public funds 

A total of 161 defendant*! 
►leaded guilt\ he added and 
hree were allowed to plead 
[uilty to offenses less than 
hose with which they -ong 
lilly were charged six were 
ism Used in the Interest of 
ustioe 

Hsden ssid 97 4 per cent of 
* felony charge* filed result 
d in convici tions 



Justice Court 
Judge Exams To 
Be Held Feb 16 

A special Qualifying exam ine 
tidx T for person, interested in 
Peki ng appointment jo ju dicial 
o^cs in anyof the justice courts 
wm be given on Saturd ay. F eb 
£iarj 16 19 57 at 9 3(f a m at 
Visalia according lo information 
received today from the State Ju 
dicial Council The examination 
is £emg given at the request ol 
the Tulare County Board of Su 
pervisors in order to establish a 
list of persons eligible for appoint 
xnent to fill vacancies as the\ 
occur in an / of the justice courts 

Under the court reorganization 
effected several years ago a can 
didate is not eligible for election 
or appointment to the office of 
judge of -a justice court unless 
he is an attornej or has passed 
a qualifying examination Judges 
of the old system automatical! \ 
succeeding to offices in nev. 
courts were expressly exempted 
from this requirement 

Any person -wishing to take the 
special examination to be given 
on February 16 1957 must file 
not later than Fcbruan 6 1957 a 
written application on a form fur 
nished in the office of the count' 

• clerk It was announced by the 
Judicial Council that the exami 
nation will be written and will 
cover the jurisdiction practice 
and procedure of justice courts 
and the duties or responsibili 
ties of the judges 
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| Exeter Court News 

Seven person appeared in th 
Exeter court tht pi I wt 1 oj 
charge of public inloxicul) n nn 
sr\era) olhirs on cl urge of pell 
theft 

Jamis R Hulso\ 2 of ’Vend 
lnk< pleaded guilt\ t< n ch irg 
of pottv theft in connection wit) 
theft of gasolim and otlur sum 
V from local ranchers 11« asked f i 
i probation and will be sentenced 
Dec 31 Implicated with him an 
two juveniles who have not yet 
appeared in court as they fact 
burglary charges in Visalia 
Bobbv Dean Mcmott 21 of 
Exeter asked for time to plead 
»o charges of public intoxication 
disturbing the peace and batters 
In connection with a disturbance 
kt a Farmersville drive in during 
which he is alleged U hast 
threatened to throw hot coffee on 
k woman Dec 14 was set as the 
time for entering a pleu 

His wife Pat s Ruth Mcmott 
39 also appeared in court to bt 
assessed a $25 fine for failure tc 
obey a court order to provide her 
automobile with an adequate 
muffler Her license to drive was 
also suspended for 15 days 
Tw o men Daniel Potter 52 
«nd Frank Monroe 50 of Vrooa 
lake pleaded not guilt' to petti 
theft and Asked for a jurv trial 
They are accused of taking *147 
from a companion in the Lindcov t 
district 

James Sherman Horn 23 of 
Visaba was fined $50 after plead 
mg guilty to pettv theft in con 
nection with the theft of a quan 
titj of heavy brass copper wire 
and iron from a tungsten min< 
several months ago The article 
■tolen were sold for scrap 
Ephrian E Renteria 40 of Ajo 
Arizona expressed the degree tc 
which a lust for Blcohol can grip 
a person when he appeared for 
sentencing for public intoxication 
He had taken the cure for w hisk\ 
he told the judge and has m 
taste for beer but wine is differ 
ent i 

Oh love it very much ho 
told the court Wine is my desire 
in life If it were not for wine 
I would not even work 
Ht was given his choici of a 
$30 fine or 10 days in jail 
A charge of being a common 
drunk against Lee Roy Lamb of 
Farmers' ille was dismissed and 
he was given six months in jail 
for public intoxication The judge 
promised to modify the sentence 
immediatel\ if Lamb s epplica 
tion to a veteran s hospital is ac 
cepted 


Judge'Wor. 
Defendant Tell 
Of Love Of Wine 

EXETER— Ah I lor* it very 
much Wine is my number one ren 
»eon for exist e nce declared Eph 
.nan E Renteria in his appearance 
before the Exeter Judicial Court 
•on a public in lead cation chargi 
this week 

This rather unusual attitude to 
ward a rather common charge wo 
Aomewbal surprising to Judge Ha’ 
Broader* 

Aren t you afraid this wine will 
get you down? queried the judg» 
For a certainty tt will repliec. 
Renteria 

Is wine more dear than life? 
-Asked Judge Broaders 

It is to desirable to me that 1 
do not care answered the dt 
fendant 1 love wine better tha 
anything in existence 

The defendant further told the 
court that be falls into this kind 
of trouble quite often here and 
there Be aaid that he usualh 
dnnki wine for he took the cure 
for whiakey and does not like 
beer 

The quaint approach however 
did not get Renteria who Utteo 
his home town as Ajo Arizona 
off Judge Broaders fined him $30 
or ten days in jail He la no* 
serving his sentence in the bastille 


Other public intoxication aei 
tenets were to James Cline 4 
Farmersville 30 days Boyd 7 
Rippee 31 Norwalk 30 day 
Otto Kenneth Foster 85 Exetc 
60 days or $120 Henry Clay Dy 
41 Exeter five days 
In traffic court, Albert Walt 
Gilikinon 42 cf Wcxxllake wi 
fined $2Q for speeding and w 
ordered to attend traffic achcx 
He told the court that after tur 
inf off Highway 193 onto Hlg 
way 95 at Venlda, ha saw a rt 
light behind him amB speeded i 
in order to avoid an accident. 

— ► 
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Exeter fcourt News 

The Exeter court scene of 
several jun trials in recent 
months involving beating end 
other kinds of violence in Farm 
ersvillc has another scheduled: 
for February ? when four youth 
charged with assaulting Bustu 
C Stephenson of Visalia go b< 
fort the court 

Those charged are James Es 
lick 22 Worley M Robmson 21 
T L Hedge 19 and Alfred Dun 
can IB all of Farmersville 

Stephenson charges that about 
2 30 am on Januan 8 his car 
became stuck in the mud beside 
Farmeraville boulevard just north 
of Farmersville and the four 
youths helped to push him out 
He affirms that after they did so 
they asked to bo treated and 
uhen he refused the> beat him 
took his wallet and removed $230 
from it In filing his complaint 
he told Judge Halden C Broad 
ers that the district attorneys 
office had discouraged him from 
filing robberj charges because he 
had been drinking and the monev 
was not found on the youths after 
their arrest by Deputy Sheriff 
Flo>d Hulsey 

Hulsey reported that he had 
seen the Stephenson car pushed | 
from the mud and later in Farm ' 
cr ville Eshck handed bin the 
ktj to Stephenson car sa>ing l 
Stephenson was Ido drunk to 
drive and had taken off some 
v here Hulsej became suspicious 


and found Stephenson in the car 
badlj beaten around the face Ht 
overtook the four youths and a? 
rested them Hulsey said he found 
the wallet without en> money in 
it in Stephenson s car The youth 
denied having beaten Stephenson 
and also denied taking his monej 
Fred K Lokey was lined $25 
in, court this week on a charge of 
disturbing the peace of which he 
was found guiltv after a jury tna 
last week One *>f the terms of 
probation was b stay out of the 
Frontier club where his troubles 
with Claude Tomlinson, the club 
proprietor began 


Wrong Place For 
Tossing Bottle, 
Youth Discovers 

J ohnpy Ray Burge. 21 of Farm 
ersvIUe will _ think twice 




car«_ or at least he will glance in 
Els rear vieu mirror to see vho 
is behnnd hm 

One daj recently he tossed 8 
root beer bottle out of his car on 
a road near Fannersville Gla 
spattered as the bottle broke Tht 
car behind Burge was driven b> i 
onstable Ray Awbrev uhol 



Farmersville 

In company with a friend who 
volunteered to help him and un 
der the watchful eye of the con ; 

able Burge carried out this as | 
„gnment Monday and reaped a: 
harvest of cans and bottles that 
filled nearly the entire rear meat 1 
his car ! 
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Exeter Court News 

Judg< Hidden C Broader*; is 
expected to gi\i hi decision to 
morrow on a motion b\ Dtputj 
District Atlormv Jacl Baker & k 
in^ for dismissal of a charge 
against Joe A Slreeptr president 
of the Kaweah school board of 
upbraiding a teacher before her 
pupils 

Baker appeared in our Mon 
da\ to ask dismissal of the action 
on the grounds of insufficient ev 
idenet and also on the contention 
that the portion of the stale edu 
cation code alleged to have been 
violated was not intended to ap 
pl> to school trustees 

The charge was filed by Mrs 
Eva Balch who with her hu 
band John Balch were suspend 
cd as teachers at the school last 
week for alleged insubordination 
The Balchcs appeared in court 
Monday at the time Baker asked 
for ^dismissal of the charge 

[n passing sentence on a Faring 
ersville^couple Mr and Mrs Joe 
R Holdndge for failure to rt 
quire a child to attend - schoo l 
Judge Broaders this week gave 
them probationarj terms provid 1 
mg thc\ require the> coznph / 
w ith the stale law J 

Tomny> Ra> Funderburg 24 of 
Saratogd a confirmed alcoholic 
whose first arrest for drunk dnv 
mg came when he was only 17 
and who has taken treatment for 
alcoholism in a state hospital was 
sent to jail for five fonths on 
charges of drunk dnvmg and 
driving while his license was re 
yoked 

The probation office report re 
vealed that Funderburg while 
serving a road camp term in Ap 
ril, had been given $6 by his fel 
low prisoners at his release so 
that he might buy a bus ticket 
home After his release he spent 
the money on drink Instead of 
leaving the county 


(Smudge Pot Alley 
{Visited By Jury 


A Jury from the Exeter court 
fluid an opportunity to visit 
judge Pot Aliev a popu lar 
ng p lace which has 
ch 



place 
targ e no "bartender 


n walls or roof except orange 
and the skv overhead 


The visit came in connection 
ith the trial of Isaac Woodson 
((Dude) Cannon, 28 who was 
found guilty of furnishing liquor 
minors late yasterday after 
loon after the jury deliberated 
|55 minutes 

Delroar Doddridge the defense 
ittorney said he would ask for 
new trial and the motion will 
heard by Judge Halden C 
Iroaders M ay 25 


The two-day tnal which in 
lved a sometimes sensational 
ation of juvenile drinking 
as witnessed in part by TWo 
gh school senior problems clas 
es some members of which* came 
on their own time to hear 
dded details 

Cannon was charged with fur 
thing liquor to two sisters one 
1 and the other 15 and three 
‘>s in the teen age group on 
e night of April 21 The girls 
tified that Cannon bought beer 
d vodka which they drank, al 
ough the 11 year-old said the! 
dka burned her tongue The! 
b*ounger girl said she left the 
frroup when Cannon threatened j 
go strike her sister and went to 
(the Lanier Douglass home for 
fcelp 

The girls and minor boys said | 
jthey went to an orange grove, 
tnorlh of Exeter and drank the 
‘liquor opening the beer cans 
(With a screwdriver Cannon 
claimed he let the girls out at 
{ Smudge Pot Alley a familiar 
[parking place in an orange grove 
just east of the city and that 
j the y stole the liquor out of his 

The jury visited “Smudge Pot 
Alley and there saw several beer 
cans and other liquor containers 
but at the place north of town 
they found a vodka bottle and 
jbeer rant showing evidence of 
(having been opened with a screw 
prived. 


I M AM 

Constable Awbrey 
Subject Of Article 
Constable Slay Awbray -who Jj 
sergeant st arm* of the California 
Judges Marshals and Constables 
Association is the subject of a 
biographical sketch in the recent 
issue of the associations snags 
[ sine 

l-— 


SPECIAL OFFER TO GSR READERS 


A Disorderly House 

The Brown-Unruh Years m Sacramento 

By James R Mills 

Former President Pro Tempore of the State Senate 

This hilarious new book describes the 
colorful reign of Jesse Marvin Unruh 
perhaps the most important state legislator 
m American history Even if you don t 
agree with Mills opinions about the cast of 
characters you 11 laugh out loud at their 

after hours antics 


SPECIAL OFFER The retail price of this 
hardback book is $20 50 including sales 
tax shipping and postage But GSR readers 
can obtain copies for the special all- 
inclusive rate of $17 50 a saving of $3 per 

copy 

It is a fun self indulgent Mills eye view of the 
Capitol 

— Gery Braun San Diego Union 

Mills has broken the code of silence about what goes 
on behind the scenes in the Capitol 

— Dan Walters Sacramento Bee 



The descriptions of lawmakers 
wining dining gambling and 
womanizing are so funny one 
wonders how they ever got 
anything constructive done 


— Mike Otten 
Union 


Sacramento 


Please use this coupon to order A DISORDERLY HOUSE 
Send orders to 

Mills Book PHONE ORDERS 

Golden State Report Call 916 448 2653 

444 North Third St #200 to place Visa or 

Sacramento CA 95814 0227 MasterCard orders 


Please send me_copies of A DISORDERLY HOUSE I enclose $17 50 per copy 


NAME 


TITLE 


ADDRESS_ 

Visa and MasterCard orders accepted List your card number 

__and expiration date 


Signature 


Telephone number. 
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by Eric Raimy 


Officially Vice President Hal 
Broaders the bank s Sacramento 
Representative is in charge of 
strengthening our relations with state 
government Unofficially his job is 
to cope with the unexpected 

Take the day Ronald Reagan then 
governor of California was to fly to 
the Orient The banks had long 
since closed for the day when the 
governor s staff discovered no one 
had remembered to buy travelers 
cheques so they called me Hal 
recalled as he spoke to Bank 
American I found an officer—Jerry 
Pugliese now a Vice President with 
Sacramento Region—working late at 
Capitol Office picked up some 
cheques from him and personally 
delivered them to Reagan before his 
plane took off 

On another occasion an officer 
transferring to the Caribbean wanted 
to take his cat along 1 persuaded two 
state agencies to provide the necessary 
feline health certificates Hal said 

A weightier unexpected assignment 
involved the legal foundation of our 
business When BankAmerica Corpo 
ration (BAC) wa about to be launched 
in 1969 our lawyers could find no 
California statute allowing conversion 
of BofA shares to BAC shares If the 
corporation was to be born on sched 
ule state legislators accustomed to 
long careful debate would have to 
pass a new law—without delay 

I discovered a bill already passed 
by the Senate that could be 
amended Hal said When I called 
on George Moscone who was a sen 
ator before being elected mayor of 
San Francisco he laughed at the 
thought of the world s largest bank 
stymied by a legal technicality But he 
said he d be happy to introduce our 
amendment Two weeks later the 
bill was signed into law 


Hal chats with other lobb>ists m the gal 
ler> at a Senate meeting 


Although that law was a notable 
success for Hal who has been our 
Sacramento liaison for 24 years now 
he doesn t always come out a winner 
His job is difficult because to get the 
lawmakers attention he must compete 
with hundreds of other registered lob 
byists representing California s Indus 
tries professions labor unions and 
environmental and consumer organiza 
tions Still according to a survey by 
California Journal the respected 
magazine of state politics he more 
than holds his own Asked to name 
the most influential lobbyist among 
the 675 then active in Sacramento 
the legislators surveyed ranked Hal in 
twelfth place 

Although 675 may sound excessive 
none of the lawmakers in this survey 
believed fewer lobbyists would mean 
better laws Virtually all claimed 
that the lobbyist is vital to the legisla 
tive process the magazine reported 
The senators and members of the 
Assembly explained that to decide 
issues intelligently they constantly 
needed information on complex sub 
jects like real estate education pollu 
tion agriculture—and banking 

Do lobbyists offer reliable informa 
tion 9 Yes the legislators said They 
must be truthful If they lied no law 
maker would listen to them again 
they d soon be out of a job So 
although lobbyists strive to persuade 
they don t doctor their facts Above 
all else a lobbyist must be completely 
candid and honest said Hal After 
honesty he ranks persistence as a 
useful trait 

Being persistent saved the day for 
me when I was working for passage 
of the law that now allows banks to 
sell credit life insurance on agricul 
tural loans he said When that bill 
was introduced insurance companies 
which wished to keep the business to 
themselves bottled the legislation up 
in committee But I visited each com 
mittee member once a week until only 
two weeks remained for action Then 
one assemblyman who d held stead 
fast against our bill told me You ve 







Secretarv Pat Benson checks the dav s 
agenda with Hal 

been awfullv patient If you come up 
one vote short I 11 switch 
The vote was si\ to si\ Some 
times we use hand signals in the legis 
lature just like in baseball but this 
time we didn t need them Hal said 
When the assembhman glanced 
over at me all I did was smile—and 
he changed his vote to ave exactly as 
he had promised The other day 
Hal had reason to smile again Talk 
mg with World Headquarters in San 
Fran co on the telephone he learned 
that BofA had sold S73 million worth 
of agricultural credit life in jrance 
last >ear 

Hal s familiarit> with ag loans 
began when he was just out of high 
school and was workirn, at our Tulare 
Branch as a bookkeeper and teller 
After this job 1 studied political 
science at the University of Oregon 
served in the Air Force during World 
War II and returned to Tulare 
where I became law clerk to the Supe 
nor Court s presiding judge he said 
An unpredictable chain of events 
directed Hal s career back to the 
bank When one of Tulare County s 
Judicial District Court judges died I 
ran to fill the v canc> and got 
elected Soon thereafter the legislature 
passed a bill that worked a hardship 
on criminal defendants by dela>ing 
return of their bail money after the> 


Hal confers with Secretar> Maxine Davis in his office with a photo in the background 
of the old Victorian mansion last occupied brieflv by Governor Ronald Reagan The 
turnover in m> office is amazinglv low savs Hal In 20 vears I >e had on!> four 
secretaries JoAnn Cabral and Mjnel Morrow in the past and now Pat and Maxine 


In a Capitol corridor Hal exchanges ideas on mortgage legislation with James Neff 
Governor Jerrv Brown s legislative liaison 


appeared in court I took it upon 
mvself to go to Sacramento to get 
that law changed Much to ev rv one s 
surprise I succeeded His su cess 
wasn t lost on the California Judges 
Association which made Hal its 
Sacramento Iobbvist While represent 
ina his fellow judges he met Walter 
Bruns \ice President Governmental 


Relations then BofA s Iobbvist (and 
now retired) w ho recommended that 
Hal be his successor 

As the bank s Ieeislative advocate 
Hal is our liaison not onlv with the 
leeislature but with state agencies and 
the governor too Starting with 
Goodwin knight he said I ve 
known all of our state s Governors 
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On the Capitol steps Hal discusses upcoming legislation with Senator Diane Watson of Los Angeles 


He recalls the time in the early 1960s 
when Governor Pat Brown the father 
of California s present governor 
wanted a general tax increase Com 
mg just two years after an earlier tax 
hike which the bank had supported 
the bill would have hurt the state s 
economy so the bank opposed it 
One day Pat Brown telephoned my 
boss Sam Stewart who was General 
Counsel for the bank at the time to 
ask that I be taken off the bill When 
Sam who retired several years ago 
explained that BofA was unalterably 
against the tax increase Pat got mad 
and slammed down the receiver But 
Sam thought it was funny He called 
me and said I like what you re 
doing Keep it up The governor just 
hung up in my ear The tax 
increase died on the Senate floor 
When Hal is working on major 
legislation such as the tax bill his 
days follow a familiar pattern Usu 


ally I m up very early for a breakfast 
strategy meeting at 7 a m A typical 
breakfast might bring together lob 
byists representing an informal coali 
tion of industry groups—perhaps the 
utilities manufacturers State Cham 
ber of Commerce and so forth We 
might review a bill we re all interested 
in seeing passed discussing who 
would be the best legislator to intro 
duce it what amendments the opposi 
tion might offer and our response 
Breakfast is the one time of day you 
can have this kind of session uninter 
rupted by constant phone calls 

After breakfast Hal studies a daily 
printout showing the current status of 
every bill affecting BofA If one is 
amended he telephones Vice Presi 
dent and Assistant General Counsel 
Tom Montgomery in San Francisco 
and may also phone the bank depart 
ment most directly concerned By the 
time his calls are finished the legis 


lature is likely to be in session 
Although Hal can listen to the debate 
over a loudspeaker in his office 
across from the Capitol he often 
finds a personal visit more effective 
This morning he told the Bank 
American writer the full Senate is 
debating the bill to permit state 
chartered lending institutions to offer 
variable rate mortgages As he nego 
tiated the crowded corridor leading to 
the chamber he greeted lobbyists and 
legislators by name When his for 
ward progress was stopped by a 
swinging wooden gate he handed his 
business card across the barrier to the 
sergeant at arms who carried the 
card onto the floor 

Lobbyists aren t allowed on the 
floor—going through this gate could 
mean a fine of $10 000 Hal 
explained But when an important 
bill is being considered legislators 
who need information prior to voting 
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telephone my office asking me to 
meet them by the gate Or if I have 
information I think they need I 11 
come here send in my card and wait 
for them to come out This is called 
working the gate 

As he finished speaking Jim Mills 
the tall distinguished looking former 
President Pro Tern of the Senate 
emerged from the chamber stretching 
his arm across the barrier to shake 
hands with Hal They conversed 
amiably for a few minutes before 
Mills returned to the floor 

When it was time for the roll call the 
mortgage bill won by a landslide vote 
of 31 to 1 The measure won t affect 
us directly since BofA is nationally 
chartered Hal said But we sup 
ported it to keep the industry united 
Also the bank favors an> step to 
remove arbitrary regulations that allow 
only certain institutions to offer a ser\ 
ice We strongly believe that deregula 
tion and more competition will benefit 
the industry and the consumer 

After the vote it was time for 



Making our presence felt in Sacramento 


Although Hal Broaders is the bank s 
only Sacramento lobbyist he reports 
that many other BankAmericans 
make their presence felt in the state 
capital I appreciate the help of 
branch managers and officers who 
take the time to write or telephone 
their local representatives when a 
critical issue is before the leg is 
lature Hal says referring to the 
California Government Liaison Pro 
gram conducted by our Public 
Affairs Department When I identify 
an issue that calls for grass roots 
contacts I advise Public Affairs 
which notifies the branches that let 
ters and phone calls are needed 
Another aspect of this program 
consists of periodic breakfast meet 
ings at which branch managers and 
officers talk with their local legis 
lators These meetings serve an 
important educational purpose 
Lawmakers learn about our bank 
operations and concerns while our 
people learn about government 
says Hal 

My job is easier because the bank 
1 represent is so well respected he 


says We were one of the first banks 
to become concerned about our 
impact on society as a whole 
Because this concern continues 
today citizens and legislators alike 
view BofA as a leader in the area of 
corporate responsibility 
What are some of the major issues 
he has dealt with in the current 
legislative session or expects to 
confront in the near future? He 
lists seven 

California interstate banking 
One of our major competitors 
Citicorp introduced a bill in the 
1979 80 legislature allowing out 
of state banks to establish 
branches in California Although 
the measure died in committee 
Citicorp lobbyists in Sacramento 
have been discussing strategy 
with potential supporters—an 
indication that another bill may 
be introduced soon BofA favors 
national action to end restric 
tions on interstate banking but 
opposes any proposal allowing 


out of stat banks to enter 
California without an equal 
opportunity for California banks 
to branch into attractive states 

Assumable mortgages The 
California Supreme Court ruled in 
1978 that due on sale mortgage 
clauses were not automatically 
enforceable As a result home 
buyers have been able to assume 
existing mortgages at much 
lower interest than the rates 
charged for new mortgages 
Bank of America supports a bill 
to reverse the court decision 

Internationa] banking facilities A 
bill to apply more favorable state 
tax treatment to certain inter 
national banking transactions 
passed the Senate in June and 
appeared to be headed for final 
passage as BankAmencan went 
to press Changes in U S govern 
ment regulations have already 
exempted these transactions 
from federal reserve require 
ments and interest rate controls 
BofA supports this bill 
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